
















Developments Bringing Better Business 
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Time for Coal Prices to Come Down 


HE coal people must either play ball or get off the field. 

The patience of the American public is rapidly reaching 
the bursting point. What license have coal producers to 
adhere stubbornly to war-time prices for household coal when 
every other industry in the land has had to come off its perch? 
Steel prices have tumbled; so have prices for copper, leather, 
cotton, wool, wheat, rubber, clothing, automobiles, rugs, lum- 
ber—everything. The American public have long harbored a 
distrust and a hatred of “coal barons’. Events of the last few 
years have not modified this distrust and this hatred. Further 
interference with business by the Government is not desired, 
but unless the coal people mend their ways, and mend them 
promptly and decisively, Congress will receive the sanction of 
the American people to take steps to deal with them. 


C. E. Mitchell’s Idealism in Business 


Interview with National City Bank’s New Head 
By B. C. Forbes 


How to Stabilize Your Business 


By Samuel Crowther 


What Rising Bank Reserves Signify 


Japan’s Greatest Business Epic 
Significant Business News 
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AND PROFIT IN 
MANAGEMENT 


What is the rest of 
the world doing in 
your line? 


NOWING that Europe is making 
a strong effort to invade markets 
in competition with American manu- 
facturers won’t fill your till with profits. 


But suppose you understood thoroughly the 
foreign and domestic trade situation, received 
all information published regarding new 
processes, equipment, sources of raw material 
supply, price quotations and competitive 
products—you could then lay stronger plans, 
couldn’t you? 


All clients served by M. H. Avram 
&- Co., Inc., are furnished with this 
data regularly. It has formed the back- 
ground of many policies that are prov- 
ing their soundness under test—policies 
formulated on sure data and not under 
emergency pressure. 


Research is only one of many services 
performed by this organization in its 
great work of making manufacturing 
more profitable. You will find many 
other interesting features discussed in 
these booklets: 


MAKING INDUSTRY SAFE FOR INVESTMENT 
AND SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY 


Both will be sent on request. 


M-H‘AVRAM’ &-COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





















We thank you, 
Mr. DeBoer— 


A letter like yours inspires us to greater efforts 
to make FORBES more helpful to Business 
men with each succeeding issue. 








DE BOER MANUFACTURING CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


May 11, 1921 


B. C. FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:— 

Your magazine is the most educational and helpful 
literature to the business men that I honestly believe 
to be in existence today. I receive a lot of trade papers 
and other kinds of magazines but I can get more good 
clean facts from your paper in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes reading than I can from a whole day reading in 
some of the other magazines. I believe your paper 
takes with it the good, true red-blooded American 
spirit and should be read by every business man who 
is interested in business affairs of today. 


I desire to have you send your magazine to the fol- 
lowing business men and send the bill to the Syracuse 
Furniture & Forwarding Co., 270 James St., Syracuse, 
N: ¥. 
Mr. Myles T. Sullivan, 638 Park Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Eugene Upson, 415 Wilkinson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. Edw. DeBoer, 106 N. Edwards St., Eastwood, 
N. ¥. 


Thanking you for your prompt attention to same, we 
remain 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. HENRY DEBOER, 
Manager. 











We are publishing your letter with the hope 
that it. will inspire our other enthusiastic 
readers to follow your lead and send us sub- 


‘scriptions for their business associates and 


customers. 


The more business executives we reach di- 
rectly, the greater help we can be in bettering 
business conditions and business practice. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 


Publishers of Forbes Magazine and 
B. C. Forbes’s Books 


120 Fifth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
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WHAT MAKES A 
BUSINESSMAN GREAT? 


Most if not all men who are truly great have one characteristic in 
common. They set a goal for themselves and they reach it. If one 
way is blocked, they find another. You may call it Indomitable Will 
—but a better name, we think is Resourcefulness. 


These have been times to test men’s greatness, measured by this 
standard. 


A world sobered to actualities buys for different reasons than a world 

riotous with optimism. But sales must be made just the same. Though Z 
the old roads may be blocked, the goal remains. Resourcefulness must 

find a way to it. 





Some business men are saying that you cannot make sales when people 
will not buy. But others, often in similar lines, are making sales in 
volume. They are proving their Resourcefulness. 


And Resourceful Advertising is helping them. 


Often this Advertising is very diffe rent from the Advertising they have 
done in the past—different in appeal, different in copy, different in the 
media used. But it meets the requirements of the present and 
produces results. : 


These men are proving that the present times spell unusual opportunity 
for unusual advertising ability. Now originality of thought and 
expression, and all the other resources of the able advertising mind, 
have a greater value than ever before. 


We do not believe that Advertising will cure all sales troubles. But 
if you would like to discuss our conception of Resourceful Advertising 
as applied to your selling problems, we should be glad to confer with 
you without obligation. 


WALES ADVERTISING CO. 


General Advertising Agency 


141 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 
James Albert Wales H. M. Kiesewetter Frederick Jordan Wm. Rich Cross 
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‘ reputation of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, . i1- 
lustrious and world-wide 
as it is, does not approxi- 
mate the spoken enthusi- 
asm of its guests. 


There are no competitive aspi- 
rants for the position occupied 
by the Waldorf-Astoria. For it 
is well known that the prestige 
of its career can never again be 
duplicated. 


Chie Waldorf - sloria 
Fifth Avenue 95° ano 54" Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer - - + President 
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20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra firm roc, 
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The Cause of Eye Fatigue 
Among Stenographers 


—and What It Costs 


Their eye fatigue comes mainly from reading notes at the side. 
Such constant strain uses as high as 60% of a stenographer’s 
energy. And this reduced energy means less efficiency in letter 
writing. 






















Unless You Install 


Che 
LINE-A- TIME 


Line-a-Time corrects side reading. A touch on the lever, like 
another key on the typewriter con- 
trols the note book for reading frem 
directly in front, the same as a news- 
paper is controlled by the hands. 
Line-a-Time operators show a mini- S. “= 
mum of 5% and often as high . 
as 30% improvement in their 
work at a cost of about % of 

of a capable stenogra- 
pher’s salary. 


Ask how you may 

obtain @ demon- 
stration without 
obligation. 


= a4 


Ce eeaes aw! 


THE LINE-A-TIME MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


921 ST. PAUL ST., 
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“The World’s Need,” 


says N. W. Ayer & Son, Advertising Agents of Philadelphia, 
“is for minds which forever keep their windows open toward 
tomorrow; which reach out, like the flower for the sun. In such 
minds lightning became electricity; steam became transporta- 
tion; freedom became a democracy. All advancement is the 
result of mental reception.” 


For the business minds “which forever keep their windows open 
toward tomorrow,” open to the ideas and experiences of other 
practical minds, we earnestly recommend FORBES Magazine. 
It is edited by B. C. Forbes, every two weeks, for busy executives. 


The price is only 20 cents a copy. If your newsdealer can’t supply 





you, subscribe by the year and receive the next 26 numbers ($5.20 
worth) for only $4.00. Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5.00 a year. 


COPY OR FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 


120 Fi‘th Ave., PE N60 2o ck acustranccssegeecadeesseeeheuseeeeeee 
New York, N. Y. aaa 
Send me “FORBES” every 2 ORB 50s sins 0.vs.00 0:6:04.06.6000 0000690608 000000 00892 
weeks for a year. Start with Fi 
June 11 number. I enclose be) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
check; OR I will mail $4.00 on - 
receipt of bill. (Canada, $4.50; POSItION, «.. ++. eee sere eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeceescnsesets 


Foreign, $5.00.) 
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Clerk D is making change from his cash drawer. The amount of the sale is 
shown at the top of the register. The other clerk is handing change and parcel 
to the customer. He made change from his own cash drawer. 


A separate cash drawer for each clerk 


This makes clerks more efficient because: 


@ Each clerk is responsible for the business he 


handles. 


@) In case of error it shows who made the mistake. 


@ It gives each clerk credit for the work he does. 


An up-to-date National Cash Register with separate 
cash drawers measures the ability of each clerk. 


Up-to-date National Cash Registers are made with 
any number of cash drawers, from one to nine. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. Priced $75 and up. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER CoO. 


DAYTON, 


OHIO. 
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Succession of Big Developments 
Cannot Fail to Bring Betterment 


One Obstacle After Another, International as Well as Domestic, 
Is Being Eliminated, as This Roll-Call Shows’ ° 


USINESS cannot long fail to respond 
more substantially to the remarkable suc- 
cession of favorable developments here and 

abroad. 

Some of these developments have been of mo- 
mentous importance. 

Let us glance at some of them: 

The world, we were constantly told, was await- 
ing the signing of the German reparation agree- 
ment before embarking upon a more confident and 
prosperous course. Well, the agreement has 
been signed, apparently in good faith, without a 
single reservation. Surely that is an historic mile- 
stone passed in our journey towards world re- 
cuperation. 

The darkest cloud hanging over the world not 
so long ago admittedly was Bolshevism. Instead 
of engulfing and ruining nation after nation, Bol- 
shevism has been decisively repudiated in every 
land outside of Russia, and even there it palpably 
is doomed. 

In international circles, labor conditions in Brit- 
ain long occasioned grave alarm, an alarm which 
was reflected by the recent sensational warning 
issued by the British Prime Minister, when he 
declared that labor sought revolution. Events 
since then have demonstrated that Britain is in 
little danger of anything savoring of revolution. 
At this writing the coal miners are still on strike, 
but as they have forfeited the support of the pub- 
lic, they will unquestionably fall far short of 
forcing their original Socialistic demands upon 
the nation. 

in the highest financial circles the continually 
increasing seriousness of the demoralization in 
the international exchanges was causing the dir- 
est forebodings several months ago. The United 
States was shipping such colossal quantities of 
merchandise to Europe that no one could see how 
the debts thus incurred could ever be met. What 
has since happened? The leading countries of 
Europe have all increased their exports and re- 
duced their purchases from us, with the result 
that last month’s exports were not even half what 
they were in value a year ago, and the smallest 
for any month in more than five years. Mean- 
while, the long decline in the principal foreign 
exchanges has been strikingly checked, the latest 
quotations being around the highest of the year. 
Moreover, practical progress is being made in 
extending long-term credit to Europe to facilitate 
the purchase of cotton and other American ma- 
terials, thus relieving the international credit 
stringency, for the benefit of both European and 
our own business and employment. 

Another international development highly ap- 
praised by financial and industrial leaders of in- 
ternational calibre is the naming of American 
representatives to take part in the councils of 
the Allies on the many and complicated problems 
bequeathed by the war. The value placed upon 
this step is not generally recognized. 


Skies Clearing at Home 


Let us now turn to domestic events. At this 
time last year every forward-looking banker was 
acutely uneasy, for he clearly foresaw that we 
were all rushing towards either a financial panic 
or a collapse in the inflated business boom, ac- 
companied by tumbling prices, numerous failures, 
and widespread unemployment. Today most 
bankers see the coming of better times. Credit ° 


By B. C. Forbes 


and currency inflation have been arrested; the 
price readjustment process has passed the worst; 
the lowering of wages is well under way; com- 
mercial failures are on the decline; and the mone- 
tary stringency is relaxing satisfactorily. The 
Federal Reserve Board is now encouraging the 
banks to extend credit in many directions calcu- 
lated to accelerate recovery in business activity, 
and bank reserves are now so high that this can 
be done without jeopardizing the strength of our 
financial institutions. Since January 1, over $300,- 
000,000 of gold has been added to our already 
abundant stock, bringing our total well above 
$3,000,000,000, to approximately the highest 
amount ever carried here. Interest rates are now 
being lowered here and also abroad, and the effect 
of this cannot fail to become pronounced in the 
very near future. 

A year ago there was nation-wide shaking of 
heads over the arrogancy and inefficiency of labor. 


; 


> 


¥ 


19/9 1920 (94/ 


The above chart, which was prepared especially for 
“Forbes,” shows the course of our foreign trade, and 
also of exchange on London, for the past two years. 
The white area, as measured by the perpendicular 
distance between the upper line—“Exports’—and the 
lower line—‘Imports”’—represents our widely varying 
monthly balance of exports over imports. Monthly high 
and low points are indicated for sterling exchange. 


Labor is now less arrogant and more efficient, 
and the indications are that the lowering of wages 
still to be accomplished in the railroad and cer- 
tain other industries will be effected without pre- 
cipitating any undue upheaval. 

Are we forgetting, in our discomfiture over 
falling prices, what a turmoil was raging a year 
ago against the high cost of living? Discontent 
then was intense, and justifiably so in many in- 
stances. Well, that is being cured. Wholesale 
prices have receded practically 50 per cent. from 
last year’s peak, and as considerable shaking down 
remains to be done in numbers of industries, the 
process will doubtless go appreciably farther, al- 
though there will be a counter-balancing factor 
in the form of some recovery in raw materials 
and commodities which have gone below the cost 
of production. Incidentally, the latest Govern- 
ment crop reports, covering Winter wheat and 
hay, are distinctly encouraging, and soil condi- 
tions. are such that 1921 harvests give promise, 
at this early stage, of being abundant. 


What of transportation developments? It is 
not so very long since railroad congestion was 
crippling the movement of merchandise. More 
recently the very blackest predictions were made 
concerning the financial prospects of our railroads. 
Well, roads are now in shape to cope with any 
expansion in business which is likely to come in 
the measurable future. Financially, they are not 
yet out of the woods, but leading operators are 
happy that the sanctioned readjustment in work- 
ing agreements has been followed by permission to 
reduce wages, while the curtailment in operating 
costs thus made possible will be supplemented by 
reduction in the cost of equipment and supplies, 
including coal. If the Congressional investigation 
has any tangible results, they are certain to be 
helpful to the roads. 

The Administration in power last year did not 
enjoy the confidence which business now reposes 
in the present Administration. Neither the 
President nor Congress is regarded as in any 
way antagonistic to the financial and business 
communities. At the moment there is a disposi- 
tion to regard the Government as more anxious 
to cater to the agricultural section of the popu- 
lation than to others. The new emergency tariff 
and the views now being expressed on taxation 
are cited in confirmation of this. On the whole, 
however, business feels that it now has the cordial 
support of Washington. Taxation burdens, which 
have borne very heavily upon both corporate and 
individual earnings of magnitude, are to be light- 
ened materially, according to official pledges. 

Finally—and perhaps most encouraging of all 
—we have undergone a most wholesome change 
in our mental attitude. A year ago pride, ex- 
travagance, high-handedness, foolishness were 
rampant. Business men profiteered and many 
workmen swaggered and shirked. When, as was 
inevitable, the bubble burst, pessimism engulfed 
the nation. The chastening since undergone has 
sobered us all. Courage, however, is now reviv- 
ing, and as we are on the right track and are 
prepared to put forth a serious effort to bring 
about better times, better times promise to be 
brought about. We were riding for a fall. We 
have had our fall. We are now striving to get 
on our feet. And, after all, we usually get in 
this world about what we work for. 


Securities’ Rise Significant 


After this survey, this attempt to contrast the 
conditions and the outlook to-day as compared 
with last year, it will be deduced that distinct 
improvement is believed to be under way. 

In this connection, some significance is at- 
tached to the considerable betterment which has 
already occurred in the security markets. The 
majority of professional speculators are still 
operating on the bear side, but wealthy investors 
have been accumulating desirable securities in ile 
confident belief that sooner or later quotations 
will advance much above recent low levels. There 
has also been moderate buying by small investors. 

There is room for much temporary irregularity, 
much backing and filling, much attacking of cer- 
tain industrial groups vulnerable to further re- 
adjustment. But the financial and business si‘u- 
ation is undergoing sufficient improvement to wa'- 
rant faith in better security prices, better business 
and more employment. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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FORBES 


“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


The line of least resistance doesn’t always lead 
farthest. We all know that salesmen on the road 
have had a hard row to hoe these many months. 
There has been a great temptation to side-step, 

to stay under cover, out 


ARE of the rain. A business 
SALESMEN man, writing from the 
SIDE- Hotel Jonathan Warner, 
STEPPING? Warren, Ohio, suggests 

that “Forbes” publish the 
following : 


Resolution: I might say that much is being 
said but little is being done. Proof: Any Hotel 
Lobby patronized by Commercial Travelers. 

Hard though the times have been, I am con- 
stantly running into people who have, by putting 
forth extraordinary effort, kept ahead of last 
year’s big results. The first three months of this 
year, for example, were the best a certain large 
publishing concern ever enjoyed. The head of 
a prominent advertising agency remarked the 
other day that its business had steadily forged 
ahead. A large hosiery manufacturer early low- 
ered prices and hasn’t been able for several 
months to fill orders. An underwear concern has 
had a similar experience. An insurance man has 
been able to do more business than ever before 
by concentrating his attention upon classes that 
have been prospering during these trying times. 
And so one could go on citing instance after in- 
stance where a proper application of dogged de- 
termination and intelligent policies have brought 
about astonishingly satisfactory results. 

“Any time is a good time to launch a sound 
idea,” a successful business man once impressed 
upon me. This remark has often come to my 
mind lately when surveying the contrast between 
the condition of certain businesses with certain 
others which assumed that little or no business 
could be done and, therefore, have done little or 
no business. An “unconquerable soul” is a price- 
less asset in times of pessimism and depression. 

* * * 

Motion leads to promotion. 

* * x 


Lower railway wages will not hurt either labor 
or business, but will help both. 
x ok x 


It never hurts to help the other fellow. 
x * * 

Not a few of those who work the hardest need 
money the least. The recompense they seek is 
not made of metal. 

* * * 
The best June wedding: The wedding of op- 
timism and energy. 
* * * 
Conceit is an attribute of the weak. 
* * * 

Madame Curie didn’t stumble upon radium by 
accident. She searched and experimented and 
sweated and suffered years. before she found it. 
Success rarely is an accident, 


By the Editor 


A man was dying. His family believed he was 
to leave them well-to-do. But he had suffered 
reverses and, when stricken with an illness which 
he knew was to prove fatal, he was actually 

worth less than nothing ; 


MILLIONAIRES he was many thousands 
DO SOMETIMES of dollars in debt. Toa 
DO THINGS friend who visited him 
LIKE THIS 


on his sick-bed, he con- 
fided that he was suffer- 
ing mental torture because of his financial con- 
dition. The thought of what would become of 
his family haunted him. The friend felt in- 
finitely sorry. The sick man had always played 
the game honestly ; he was held in high respect ; 
and his family were lovable folks. 

The friend happened to tell the story to a 
wealthy man. “How much is he in debt?” asked 
the millionaire. He was told. “About how much 
would his family imagine he was worth?” he 
next asked. He was given some idea. The mil- 
lionaire immediately wrote out a check for more 
than the combined amount, handed it to the friend, 
and told him to deposit it to the dying man’s 
credit and to go and assure him that he could 
die in peace, as his family had been amply pro- 
vided for. Incidentally, the millionaire forbade 
the disclosing of his name. 

This sounds like a fairy story, doesn’t it? The 
truth is that many men of wealth often do things 
equally as thoughtful and generous as this. Not 
a few of them have grasped the fundamental 
truth of the lines depicted by a great painter over 
a shrouded bier : 

What I spent, I had. 
What I gave, I have. 
What I have, I have lost. 

No man who cannot grasp the eternal truth- 
fulness of these lines has learned the secret of 
real happiness or real success. 


* * Ok, 


“Behave Yourself, Winner of Derby,” was the 
headline prominently featured in the newspapers. 
A victorious race horse never was better named. 
Have you not noticed that, in the race for ad- 

vancement and place 


DERBY and power, the human 
WINNER beings who win out in 
WELL the end usually are men 
NAMED and women who have 


behaved themselves? 
Success in life is nearly always, if not always, de- 
pendent upon how one behaves himself. The 
prizes rarely go to the idler, to the indifferent, to 
the thriftless. They go to those who earnestly 
determine to win, and then apply themselves stu- 
diously, industriously, indefatigably to pressing 
towards the tape line. 

It could almost be said that the person who 
behaves himself is the real winner in life, and 
that the person who does not behave himself is 
the real loser, no matter what his apparent win- 
nings may amount to. 


A college graduate entered a large industrial 
company as junior.clerk at $10 a week. Although 
he had won the highest honor his university could 
confer upon him, and had specialized in econom- 
ics, the first thing he did 
was to join an evening 


HE SIMPLY 

COULDN’T FAIL commercial school. He 
TO ACHIEVE embraced every oppor- 
SUCCESS 


tunity to work overtime 
and lived so frugally 
that he saved a considerable part of his modest 
wage. On successfully completing the commer- 
cial course, he next took up the study of law, 
also, of course, outside of his working hours, and 
again finished the course. Meanwhile, he dili- 
gently sought to use his commercial and legal 
knowledge for the benefit of his concern, although 
his pay was only that of an ordinary clerk. 

But, such an employee could not long remain 
unnoticed. His work spoke loudly for him. His 
superiors learned that they could entrust im- 
portant duties to him in absolute confidence that 
they would be properly attended to. At 24 he 
was raised from the clerical ranks, and given quite 
a responsible position. Here his mastery of busi- 
ness principles and commercial law had scope. 
Of course, he made good very signally. The 
head of the concern now took notice of the young 
man and, with a view to fitting him for bigger 
things, delegated him to go through a thorough, 
practical course in the factory. Once again, the 
young man seriously took up a supplementary 
study, that of electrical engineering, as this knowl- 
edge would greatly increase his usefulness. Be- 
fore long the president chose him as his assistant 
and found him so valuable that further promotion 
followed. 

That, in brief, is an outline of the early record 
of Charles E. Mitchell, recently elected president 
of the largest national bank in America. The 
company he originally joined was the Western 
Electric—although it wouldn’t have mattered very 
much what concern had employed him. Mr. Van- 
derlip said the other day: “Mitchell is the most 
dynamic man I ever knew in all my business 
career.” 

Do you wonder that the directors of the Na- 
tional City Bank chose this man to head their 
institution ? 

An interview with him.and a brief sketch of 
his career appear elsewhere in this issue of 
“Forbes.” 

e¢ 

The idea to have: If the office does not 

dignif y me, I shall dignify the office. 


* * x 
Notice that one-half of tariff spells “iff.” 
4 x * * 


The edge is off steel. It will probably stay off 
for a while. 
oe. @ 
Sales of Ford cars are breaking all records in 
the New York territory. Does this indicate pros- 
perity or hardupness? 
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President A. H. Smith, of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, received a hasty summons one after- 
noon, while he was running all the Eastern rail- 
roads for the Government, to rush down to a 
stormy meeting of harbor 
workers who were going 
to strike. Down to the 
docks Smith went. He 
found himself facing an 
angry, bellicose gang. 
.They gave him a mixed reception. He invited 
them to tell him what was on their mind. They 
did. Smith then began to tell them just how far 
he could go to meet their demands. 

One fellow at the far end of the hall shouted, 
“You're a liar!” 

Smith immediately stopped talking. He de- 
manded that the interrupter come up and face 
him. After some hub-bub the man did so. Ex- 
citement ran high. Smith demanded a with- 
drawal of the epithet. The husky began to argue. 
Smith moved close up to him and told him that 
if he didn’t take back his words immediately, he 
would throw him through the window. And 
Smith left no doubt that he meant exactly what 
he said. The bully sized up Smith—he has a 
powerful physique, developed in the days when 
he was a construction gang laborer—and then 
sheepishly apologized. 

As Smith was leaving the hall, the men’s leader 
stopped him and said, “Mr. Smith, if you were a 
member cf our union, you would be its president.” 
Three cheers were given for Smith as he with- 
drew. 


THIS EXECUTIVE 
CHALLENGED A 
BULLY TO 
FIGHT IT OUT 


* * * 


Envy poisons. 

* * * 

Dont work for applause. Work for results. 
The applause will then take care of ttself. 

. * * x 

Lying tends to keep a man down. 

* * * 

The coal people must either play ball or get 
off the field. The patience of the American pub- 
lic is rapidly reaching the bursting-point. Sen- 
ator Elkins and others who have made huge for- 
‘tunes from coal are ex- 

horting the people to 

“buy coal now, or 

What the coal 
overlords predict, as an 
alternative, is a coal 
famine and disaster for the public next Winter. 
If there is to be any disaster, the disaster will 
fall on the obtuse heads of the coal magnates. 

What license have coal producers to adhere 
stubbornly to war-time prices for household coal 
when every other industry in the land has had 
to come off its perch? Steel prices have tumbled ; 
so have prices for copper, leather, cotton, wool, 
wheat, rubber, clothing, automobiles, rugs, lumber 
—everything. The American public have long 
harbored a distrust and a hatred of the “coal 
barons.” Events during the last few years have 
not modified this distrust and this hatred. 

And now the coal people are doing their worst 
to fan this hatred into an explosion, an explosion 
which threatens to demolish the present system 
of conducting the coal industry of the country. 
Further interference with business by the Gov- 
ernment is not desired, but unless the coal people 
mend their ways, and mend them promptly and 


COAL 
PRODUCERS 
COURT 
DISASTER 
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decisively, Congress will receive the sanction of 
the American people to take a hand in bringing 
the coal magnates to their senses by despoiling 
them of a power which they apparently haven’t 
gumption enough to use in a way bearable by the 
American people. 

We are warned that “200,000 miners are idle.” 
When other industries found themselves com- 
pelled to lay off vast numbers of workers, what 
did they do? They addressed themselves to the 
ordeal of lowering prices and wages. The coal 
people cannot expect to be a law unto themselves 
forever. 

* * * 


Life isn’t complex if we walk straight. 
* * * 
The President, not any Department, should be- 
come the Federal budget boss. 
$ ¢ ¢ 
A famous publisher recently issued this ad- 
monition to his editors: “Give both sides, and if 
there are three sides to any case, give the third 
one also.” Is there a thought in this for you? 
x * * 


Work your imagination, yes. But also work. 
* * * 
A fair-weather sign: Idle freight cars are be- 
ing put to work. 
* * * 
To be a gentleman, just be gentle. 
* * * 

That nation is richest whose citizens can af- 
ford the greatest amount of the necessaries and 
comforts and refinements of life. In America 
there is a widespread disposition to gauge pros- 
perity, not by abundance, 
but by high prices. 
When prices and wages 
were soaring unpreced- 
entedly during the war, 
what a noise was made 
about our tremendous prosperity—for a time. 
Then the people awakened to the fact that their 
high pay wouldn’t bring them an abundance of 
goods. Rejoicing was turned to whining. Those 
of us who try to study the workings of the laws 
of economics and the workings of human nature, 
clearly foresaw that this brand of prosperity was 
spurious, and that it would collapse disastrously. 

Today we are getting on the right track. We 
are heading towards, not dizzy prices and soaring 
wages, but towards lower prices, lower wages and 
greater abundance of consumable merchandise 
for the great majority of the people. Prices have 
fallen more than wages, and if workers hereafter 
exert themselves to render a full measure of 
service, there is every likelihood that, thanks to 
the progress of invention and machinery and 
other agencies, they will enjoy a better scale of 
life than ever before. 

In this connection the latest government crop 
report is full of encouragement. A Winter wheat 
crop is forecast of almost 630,000,000 bushels, 
which is well ahead of last year, 50 per cent. ahead 
of pre-war years, and the largest on record with 
only three exceptions, all war years. Hay pro- 
duction—an important crop—is estimated at close 
to the 1920 figures. The average condition of 
Spring pastures is extraordinarily fine. 

Nature verily is working hard to bring pros- 


perity to America! Are we working equally 
hard? 


NATURE 
WORKING 
FOR U. S. 
PROSPERITY 


Associations spring up faster than weeds, 
There are associations that are good and there 
are associations that are bad and there are as- 
sociations that are neither one nor the other, 
simply useless. Samuel 
Untermyer, the legal fer- 
ret of New York, is ren- 
dering patriotic service in 
smoking out first one 
iniquitous trade “asso- 
ciation” and then another engaged, under the sur- 
face, in artificially boosting prices. Other organi- 
zations of men engaged in a certain line of busi- 
ness do not go as far as those exposed by Unter- 
myer, but many of them, nevertheless, are actually 
arrayed against the public. 

Then there is the other kind of association, 
where there is no price fixing, no laying of heads 
together, for ulterior purposes, but where the 
members get together once a year at some attrac- 
tive place for a talk-fest, a convention. Such 
organizations do no harm and they may do some 
little good, although one questions sometimes 
whether the game is worth the candle, whether 
those who attend accomplish anything worth while 
for themselves, for anyone else or for their in- 
dustry or profession. There does appear to be 
a tendency to overdo these gab-gatherings. 

There is one organization, however, whose 
members appear to get together with serious pur- 
pose and whose conventions are marked by seri- 
ous preliminary work. This is the National 
Foreign Trade Council. Perhaps its sessions are 
businesslike because its head is an out-and-out 
business man, James A. Farrell, president of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. Here, for example, are 
some of the matters taken up at the Council’s 
recent convention and passed upon, the decisions 
to be brought directly to the notice of govern- 
mental bodies, officials, and other appropriate 
parties: : 


TOO MANY 
ASSOCIATIONS 
JUST TALK. 

THE OTHER KIND 


Immediate creation of financial institutions under 
the Edge law to facilitate extension of long term 
foreign credits and promote free exchange of im- 
ports and exports. 

Economies in cost of production until a stable 
balance of all values of all commodities and pro- 
ductive efforts is established. 

Reduction of costs in railroad transportation for 
domestic and export shipments. 

Encouragement and development of the American 
Merchant Marine, revision of shipping laws to place 
America on an equal footing with foreign compe- 
titors, and enactment of the marine insvrance measure 
now ones in He ager oy is characterized as 
a model upon which uniform islati 
ee [po tate legislation may 

Creation of international machinery to prevent 
future violations of the sanctity of contracts. 

The establishment of a national training academy 


as part of a reorganization plan of the United States 
Foreign Service. 


Enactment of the China Trade act. 
_ Abolition of double taxation to exempt American 
investments in foreign countries from domestic in- 
come tax. 


Read this straight-cut declaration by the Coun- 
cil: “The present unstable condition of a large 
part of the world, especially of Europe, is the 
fundamental cause of our business depression. A 
return to normal conditions in this country de- 
pends in a large part upon an improvement of 
our foreign trade.” That is the indisputable 
truth. Unfortunately, a large part of our popu- 
lation do not realize it. If they did, much greater 
progress would have been made towards the 
launching of adequate machinery for financing 
exports to foreign customers. Unless this is done, 
business in this country cannot become as pros- 
perous as it ought. 
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Coleman duPont, who has developed several 
enterprises with phenomenal success, once told 
me that the cheapest men on his payroll were the 
highest salaried: because they earned far more 


than they were paid. 


Samuel Gompers, who 


GOMPERS ‘ ae 

KNOWS WAGES has guided the unionized 
MUST BE labor ship through many 
EARNED stormy seas, made this 


statement the other day: 


“No country has ever gained prosperity indus- 
trially, financially, or commercially, based on the 
poverty aud misery of the people * * * High wages, 
the best possible wages, the best possible hours and 
working conditions are the greatest incentive to in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial prosperity. The 
industry that cannot offer to pay good decent wages 
to its workers ought not to exist. If low wages and 
long hours of employment signify industrial pros- 
perity, China ought to be at the head of civilization.” 


Mr. Gompers is right, for you will notice that 
he uses the phrase, “the best possible wages.” 
Employers are human beings, just as human as 
union leaders. The majority of them would 
rather pay high wages than low wages if as good 
results could be obtained. Labor’ is absolutely 
right in demanding the “best possible wages.” 
Such wages make for the prosperity of all, em- 
ployees and employers, the nation as a whole. 

But labor leaders are utterly wrong when they 
insist upon impossibly high wages, when they 
take the stand that wages must be maintained 
at a high dollars-and-cents level regardless of how 
drastic a decline may occur in the cost of living. 
In recent years labor leaders have been placing 
more emphasis upon the amount of wages de- 
manded than the amount of work given in return. 
High wages are a good thing, high wages are 
ideal—when these high wages are earned. But 
high wages cannot be paid unless there is a high 
degree of service given in return. Employers 
cannot draw money out of the air wherewith to 
pay high wages. Unless workers produce suff- 
cient to permit of enough money being obtained 
to pay high wages, high wages cannot possibly be 
paid no matter how large-hearted the employer 
may be. 

Haven’t most of us, employers as well as em- 
ployees, been more engrossed in raking in a lot 
than in giving a lot in return? Didn’t the profi- 
teering spirit spread all over the land, among 
all classes, during the wasteful, extravagant, os- 
tentatious times begotten by the war? We can 
have neither good wages nor good business until 
we bring our mental condition back to a healthy 
state and apply ourselves with all reasonable dili- 
gence to producing and earning. Happily, sanity 
is returning. It will be hastened if Mr. Gomp- 
ers and other labor leaders impress this funda- 
mental fact upon the minds of their followers, 
and not merely excite them to demand high wages 
without saying one word about high production. 

\Vhat isn’t created cannot be distributed. 


nie 
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The World War was waged to maintain de- 
mocracy. There is now being waged a war to 
preserve civilization. The United States did its 
duty most nobly and handsomely in the “war to 


end war.” It has acted 
AMERICA less nobly and _hand- 
JOINS ‘THE somely in the post-war 
WAR TO WIN war. If America had 
PEACE made peace as success- 

fully as it made war, the 
world would not be in such straits today. 


Bluntly, we fotsook our former allies at the very 
time they needed us most to aid in evolving that 
new order which the World War was to usher in. 

Happily; after interminable and unconscionable 
wobbling, the United States promises to follow 
a definite course. No more important statement 
has come from the new Administration than the 
following sentences from Charles E. Hughes’s re- 
ply to the Allied Conference: 


Mr. George Harvey, appointed Ambassador to 
Great Britain, will be instructed on his arrival in 
England to take part, as the representative of the 
President of the United States, in the deliberations 
of the Supreme Council. The American Ambas- 
sador to France will be instructed to resume his place 
as unofficial observer on the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors, and Mr. Roland W. Boyden will be instructed 
to sit again in an unofficial capacity on the Repara- 
tion Commission. 

Europe has been playing Hamlet without the 
ghost. The United States now occupies so large 
a place in world problems that it was well-nigh 
hopeless to attempt to solve world problems with- 
out our co-operation. Self-interest demands that 
we take part in the councils of the nations. Hu- 
manity, too, demands it. The matters involved 
infinitely transcend all petty party considerations 
such as have heretofore affected our attitude and 
action. 

The hope of the world has been brightened by 
President Harding’s broad-visioned action. 

* * * 

A licking once in a while helps to keep us in 

condition. 
xk *k x 

Battle but don’t prattle. 

* * * 

A good sign: Germany's on the indemnity 
agreement. 

* * x 


On European “entanglements” Harding is soft- 


ening. 
* Ok Ok 


Play the game, and, win or lose, be game. 
s e's 
Army shoes cost the Government $6.73 a year 
ago; now, $3.43. Do you find yours cut in half? 
¢** 


There are some fatlures in Fifth avenue palaces 
and some successes in unskilled labor gangs. 
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“I so long to do something really great—and 
this is all 1 am doing,” complained a young 
woman in a business office. I asked her how old 
she was, and she replied, “I’m twenty,” in a tone 

implying that she was 


“I SO LONG terribly old. I happened 
TO DO to know that this young 
SOMETHING woman was an extreme- 


REALLY GREAT” ly industrious, conscien- 


tious, careful worker, 
and that when a reduction of the force became 
necessary she was one of the few newer em- 
ployees retained. 

What would you have told her, under such cir- 
cumstances? I asked her if she knew of anyone 
having accomplished anything really great at 
twenty. Of course she didn’t. Then I im- 
pressed upon her that the way to rise towards 
big things is to keep on the path she is now fol- 
lowing, doing her humble duties with all possible 
care and intelligence and iudustry and enthusiasm. 
Only one other thing, I told her, was necessary : 
Don’t be impatient. 

This conversation recalled a little experience I 
had when a youth. I was chained to utterly me- 
chanical duties which galled me. I felt im- 
prisoned. My soul seemed to beat helplessly 
against iron bars. I was doing work (in a small 
town) which I knew was being done by ma- 
chinery in cities, and I inwardly rebelled at the 
thought of going through motions which a piece 
of machinery could do infinitely faster than my 
fingers could. I longed to write, and as a neces- 


‘sary preparation [ had mastered rapid shorthand 


writing. I voiced my ambitions to my shorthand 
teacher one day, and I recall as if it were yester- 
day how he looked down at my puny physique 
and asked, “How old are you?” “Why, I’m al- 
most seventeen!” I exclaimed. Instead of being 
impressed by my tremendous age, he remarked, 
half-smilingly, half-reprovingly, “Oh, but you’re 
a very young man. Have patience.” Incidentally, 
within three months he drew my attention to an 
opportunity for escape from what to me was dead- 
ening drudgery, and ever since then I have found 
my best fun in my work. 

It’s all very well to have at the back of one’s 
head an ambition to accomplish something “really 
great.” But the thought at the front of one’s 
head must always be to do the work on hand with 
a will, realizing that the accomplishing of good 
work, of any nature, trains one to accomplish 
better work by and by. 


ee « 
Is your boss entitled to regard you as an ass or 


an asset? 
* * x { 


The best time to have courage ts when others 
lose their’s. 
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Did you know that ‘‘Forbes’’ is becoming 


one of the most quoted publications in 


America? 
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HOW TO STABILIZE YOUR BUSINESS 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a 
_ series of articles on the stabilization of in- 
dustry written for “Forbes” by Samuel 
Crowther, a nationally known industrial 
and economic investigator. The first install- 
ment outlined the general scope of the 
problems involved and pointed out the fal- 
lacies of various unemployment cures which 
do not get down to the fundamental causes. 


HE average person is restricted in his buy- 
ing by the amount of money that he has or 
the amount of credit that he can obtain. 

The individuals who buy little because they want 
little, or those who have bought everything they 
want and therefore do not have to buy more, are 
so few in number that they need not be taken 
into consideration. The miser and the millionaire 
represent the only two classes of society that do 
not—making more or less provision for the 
future in the way of insurance, or of savings, or 
of both—spend their incomes. 

It is important ‘to approach the subject from 
this standpoint; so that we can view a period in 
which there are stocks of goods and nobody to 
buy them, not as a time of over-production or 
of under-consumption, but simply as a period 
when people do not buy. If we think of the 
period as one of over-production, we get into 
trouble; for the obvious answer to producing too 
much is to produce less. That means shutting 
down, unemployment, and a cessation of addi- 
tions to wealth. 

It is because we think in terms of over-produc- 
tion that we are normally nervous in business as 
employers or employees. If we think of a “dull” 
period as one of under-consumption, we are not 
much better off. It is not reasonable to conceive 
of a large section of the population voluntarily 
limiting its demands; that is not human nature. 
But, if we think of a buyers’ strike as a time 
when prices of products have risen above the 
ability to buy them, we are getting somewhere. 


False Economic Theories 


The whole situation is undoubtedly complex. 
It will not help to set up dogmas. It is better to 
admit that we do not know much about the actual 
workings of society; then feel our way along. 
We have had quite enough in the way of dog- 
matic economic philosophy. For instance, the 
dogma of Karl Marx that the worker must ever 
grow poorer and the capitalist ever grow richer 
has been accepted and religiously adhered to in 
spite of the fact that, while the capitalist may 
have grown richer in dollars, the worker has in- 
creased in riches relatively much more than has 
the capitalist. It seems to be forgotten that no 
matter how avid may be the desire of the man 
with money to crush the man who has not money, 
he cannot in the end accomplish that purpose. If 
he could, he would destroy himself in the accom- 
plishment, for he would no longer have a con- 
suming market by which his wealth could be kept 
increasing. 

People must use money in order to make it 
productive. It is quite popular to imagine that 
money of itself has the power to reproduce. The 
man in the street thinks that the savings bank 
pays interest because it has the money rather than 
because it invests it. That is very silly indeed. 
But it does not seem so silly to have a system of 
accounting in which the interest value of money 
invested, whether it be in a factory or a farm, is 
charged as an operating expense on the ground 
that money is always worth a banker’s return. 
Money is worth exactly what it earns and not 
a penny more. It may be worth 1 per cent. or it 
may be worth 50 per cent. It is worth what— 
turned into productive enterprise—it will pro- 
duce. Money is useless except as it is turned 
into things—put to work as plants and materials. 


Maladjustment of Price and 
Purchase Primary Cause 
of Trouble After Boom 


By Samuel Crowther 


We need not worry much about crushing all 
of the buying power out of our people. There 
are those who still believe that it can be done and 
that it is good business, but they are in a small 
minority. The Sherman Act taught our own busi- 
ness men not that monopoly was vicious—not 
that the crushing of competition was vicious; but 
that it was better business for a corporation to do 
its work than to try to do its customers and com- 
petitors. 

The only way that monopoly can go on through 
any great number of years is by selling abroad 
all of the goods that it makes. Then the buying 








May “Regularize” Industries 


OW that New York City’s unem- 

ployment emergency is regarded as 
more serious than in the crisis of the 
winter of 1914-15, much thought is being 
given to remedies. It is encouraging to 
find that some investigators are getting 
on the right track. For instance, a recent 
bulletin of the Co-ordinating Committee 
on Employment Activities said: “Gen- 
erally speaking, the investigations of the 
committee have disclosed that employ- 
ers’ associations have failed to consider 
the problem of unemployment, although 
individual plants, whose officials are 
members of these associations, have ob- 
tained remarkable results in regularizing 
employment.” As the outcome of in- 
vestigations now under way the com- 
mittee is planning to submit a general 
program for regularizing the major in- 
dustries of the city which will contain 
sufficient supporting data to prove both 
the need and feasibility of such a pro- 
gram. 








power of the people at home does not count. 
That has been more or less the policy of England 
and explains why the condition of the English 
worker is so bad, and why he so readily lends 
himself to radical labor movements. 

Manufacturers in the United States must find 
their largest market at home and, although we 
think that we have a surplus that must be ex- 
ported, I doubt whether, if the price of things 
and the power to buy them were more nearly ad- 
justed, this surplus would exist. 

Let us then look at over-production, so-called, 
in terms of buying power. It is necessary to 
have a notion at least of our general economic 
relations before we can get at the cure for ‘bad 
business. The cure can be made only through 
understanding what we are now doing. 

I do not recall that we have ever had a busi- 
ness depression due entirely to everyone’s having 
all he wanted. If we should stop work for such 
a reason, we would not say that we were in a 
business depression; we would say that we had 
put our houses in order and had gone on vaca- 
tion. But there is no vacationing about a busi- 
ness depression. The people then have by no 
means all they need. If it lasts long enough a 
good portion of them have to be fed by public 
charity—on the proceeds of what others have 
earned and saved. Men in business, if the de- 
pression continues, rapidly drop out of business, 
and their goods are sold at forced sale for what- 
ever they will bring, regardless of actual values. 


The people have not the wherewithal to buy 
and it is a long time before they get the means, 
because once they do get back to work, their 
wages, as well as the profits of the employer, are 
so low as to leave only a tiny margin over the 
minimum of mere sustenance. Yet in such a con- 
dition of society we find some glibly talking about 
“over-production” and “market saturation.” 

Nothing has as yet been “over-produced.” No 
market has ever been “saturated.” But things have 
been produced at prices too high to be bought, 
and markets have been over-priced. This gives 
us a clue to one of the several reasons why de- 
pression follows prosperity. It is unfortunate 
that we must use the word “prosperity,” because 
commonly it is associated with rising prices. If 
a man can sell his goods or his services for twice 
as much as they are worth, he says that times 
are booming. 

See what happens when a period of prosperity 
begins. We do not know what causes business 
to pick up, but we do know that a very small 
amount of confident buying poured into what is 
called a depressed market very quickly starts 


things going. 
Mental Attitude Important Factor 


The relation of confidence to business resump- 
tion cannot be over emphasized. That is one of 
the factors which we must consider. The dif- 
ference between what may be taken as normal 
business and abnormal business—high or low— 
is quite small. Business does not vary as 
much as do the emotions of the people. If you 
plot a line between the peak of extreme pros- 
perity and the valley of extreme depression, you 
will find that the highest point is not more than 
15 per cent. above the mean average and the low- 
est point is not more than 15 per cent. below. 
We may drop a full 30 points, and, if we do, we 
have a panic. But a 15 per cent. increase or a 15 
per cent. decrease is not of extraordinary mo- 
ment in any single business enterprise; there- 
fore, if business on the whole varies so slightly, 
then the problem of keeping somewhere near the 
normal line throughout all sections of business 
is not so appalling as at first it might seem. 
These percentages have been compiled from a 
number of commodities. That they are as reason- 
ably accurate as such figures can be is demon- 
strated by the comparatively slight forces which 
seem to start business again. A good crop year 
will commonly be followed by a period of pros- 
perity, although the excess in dollars of a good 
national crop over an average national crop is 
not great when you consider the immensity of the 
country’s affairs. In 1915, when things were 
dull indeed and prices seemed to be at a min- 
imum, a comparatively small amount of highly 
specialized munition orders rather quickly 
brought about “good times,” and on the day we 
entered the war no one was complaining of idle- 
ness. 

As business gets well into a period of prosper- 
ity, it rather quickly ceases to be business. That 
is what causes the eventual breakdown. 

During the very dull season wages and profits 
are not being distributed and a great buying 
power is absent. Practically the only ones who 
can buy are those living upon incomes which are 
in a measure independent of conditions; and 
those who have savings. These classes are apt 
to be very careful buyers, especially those who 
are living upon savings, for if they had not been 
careful buyers they would not have savings. They 
seek bargains. They are bears when it comes to 
buying. 

Prices are bound to be irregular at such a 
time, because there is so much forced liquida- 
tion. But no matter how low prices may go, the 
people with the power to buy will, unless driven 

(Continued on page 127) 
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JAPAN’S GREATEST BUSINESS EPIC 


HE business life of modern Japan is so 
T wrapped up with the past that, in order to 

understand the present order of things, it 
is necessary to have some knowledge of tradi- 
tions, old and time-honored. 

The desire of perpetuating the family tree 
plays no small part in Japanese life. A family 
is seldom allowed to become extinct. If no heir 
is born, then one or many of the sons-in-law 
adopt the wife’s family name. In extreme cases 
a son is adopted, and thus the name is carried on. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century 
there was.in Kyoto a family of Mitsui engaged 
in the drapery business. Later, business prosper- 
ing, they branched out and established busi- 
nesses in Osaka and Yedo (now Tokyo). 

At that time the Daimyos were compelled fo 
have residences in Tokyo and to live there part 
of the year. They also paid taxes, or tribute, to 
the Shogun in Tokyo. Thus it was necessary to 
carry much money and treasure about, which was 
not always as easy nor as safe as at present. The 
retinue of servants and retainers which these 
peers took with them also called for large 
expenditures. 

It was with this setting that Hachivobei Mitsui, 
in 1673, started an exchange bank. With stores 
in Kyoto, Osaka and Tokyo he was able to accept 
deposits in any one of those cities, the same to 
be paid upon presentation of the necessary docu- 
ments in one of the other cities. And thus, at a 
time when banking and bills of exchange were 
unknown, this celebrated financier invented and 
organized a special system of exchange opera- 
tions—the first in Japan. 

In 1691, Takahira, the eldest son of Takatoshi, 
was appointed by the Tokugawa Shogunate as its 
Exchange Controller. Many years later, with the 
Restoration of the Meiji, an important epoch was 
opened in the history of the firm. While the 
new government was in process of consolidation 
the Mitsuis acted as its principal financing agents, 
and it was in great measure due to their efforts 
that the country was enabled to bridge over the 
great crisis which then threatened it from within 
and without. 

In 1871, three years after the Meiji Restora- 
tion, the firm was authorized by the government 
to issue convertible notes amounting to three 
million yen; and, subsequently, the Hokkaido 
notes for two and one-half million yen. 
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Rise of Mitsui Family from Small 
Business to Commercial and 
Financial Power 


By R. Calvert Haws 


In 1872, the First National Bank was estab- 
lished in Tokyo, and the Mitsuis became its prin- 
cipal shareholders. Thus, although the Mitsuis 
had to abandon their own project for a central 
bank of Japan, they never ceased to be a promi- 
nent power in the financial circles of the country. 

In 1876, the Mitsui Bank was organized, having 
revised and enlarged not only the original busi- 
ness of the Exchange House, but also its general 
banking transactions, which were increased to a 
vast extent. In 1893, by the enactment of the 
Commercial Code,’ it was remodeled to an un- 
limited liability concern. The financial develop- 
ment of late years has necessitated the recon- 
stitution of this partnership as a joint stock com- 
pany. It was transferred into a joint stock bank 
in 1909 under the name of “The Mitsui Bank, 
Limited,” in the same place of business and under 
the same management as before, with a fully 
paid-up capital of twenty million yen. The capital 
of the bank is now 100,000,000 yen ($50,000,- 
000), divided into 1,000,000 shares of 100 yen 
($50) each. 

The Mitsui Bank is today the largest and oldest 
private bank in Japan, the Mitsui family owning 
all but 20 per cent. of its capital stock. It has 
issued capital stock amounting to $30,000,000. 
The profit for the first half of the year 1920 
amounted to $3,794,720. The total assets of the 
bank are fully $295,039,572. Thus, from the 
small beginning of three hundred years ago, the 
operations of the Mitsuis have expanded, until 
today the retail merchant’s descendants have 
become big factors in the financial world. 

During this time, however, the retail business 
brought still other problems for the merchant to 
solve. In order to facilitate his importing of 
foreign*goods he opened a branch in Nagasaki 
to trade with the Spanish and Dutch who visited 
that port of Japan. Naturally that step led to 
exporting as well as importing, which was con- 
tinued in a small way until 1876, when conditions 
made it feasible for the company to participate 


to a larger extent in the foreign trade of the 
country. 

In that year the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha was 
formed under the joint ownership of Messrs. 
Takenosuke Mitsui (now deceased) and Yono- 
suke Mitsui, with Mr. Takashi Misluda (now 
baron) as its president, and Mr. Seikan Kimura 
(now deceased), vice-president. Its chief object 
was to engage in the direct export and import 
trade of Japan with foreign: countries, which at 
that time was entirely in the hands of foreign 
merchants at the treaty ports. 

The initial amount of capital subscribed was 
1,000,000 yen ($500,000). But as the business 
of the company expanded by leaps and bounds 
the original capital soon became inadequate to 
cope with the situation, and it was therefore raised 
to 20,000,000 yen ($10,000,000), in October, 1909, 
and, subsequently, in February, 1918, to 100,000,- 
000 yen ($50,000,000)—fully paid up. 

For many years past the name of “Mitsui” has 
been almost inseparably associated with the 
foreign trade of Japan. . 

This is not surprising, since the Mitsuis handle 
more than one-fifth of the entire export and 
import trade of the Empire. Their aggregate 
yearly transactions reach the colossal sum of two 
billion yen, or one billion dollars. 

The principal articles of the company’s export 
trade are: Raw silk and silk textiles, coal, cotton 
yarn, cotton textiles and cotton goods, timber, 
beans and other legumes, cereals, vegetable seeds, 
flour, sugar, copper and other metals, oils, 
camphor, matches, fertilizers, paper, canned food, 
fish products, tea, sulphur, cement, as well as all 
kinds of miscellaneous goods. 

The company claims to be the largest handler 
of raw silk in the world, supplying one-quarter 
of all the Japanese silk exported to America, 
besides shipping no small quantity to European 
markets. It also does a considerable business in 
China silk. : 

In coal, the operations of the company are on 
a very large scale, amounting to over nine million 
tons per annum, or 40 per cent. of the total out- 
put of Japan. Besides acting as the sole selling 
agency for the collieries operated by the Mitsui 
Mining Company it is entrusted with the sale of 
the output of several other well-known coal mine 
owners. 

The company was the pioneer in the export of 





The home of the Mitsui companies in Tokyo, Japan. To the left is the Mitsut Gomei Kaisha, the holding company. In the center is the Mitsui Bank, the largest 
and oldest private bank in Japan. At the right is the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, the foreign trade branch of the Mitsui organization 
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Japanese rice to European markets; but nowa- 
days the home consumption is in excess of pro- 
duction, and the company is therefore importing 
a vast quantity of foreign rice into the Japanese 
market. The credit of having been the first 
exporter of Manchurian beans to Europe and of 
lumber to America and Europe must also be 
awarded to the company. It operates extensive 
lumber mills in Hokkaido and elsewhere, which 
are equipped with the most modern machinery. 
Its close connection with most of the prin- 
cipal cotton mills of Japan, with its excellent 
selling organization through numerous branches 


in China, India, and the South Sea Islands, 


enables it to handle the export of cotton yarn and 
textiles to the best advantage. It also operates a 
large cotton mill in Shanghai in conjunction with 
influential local capitalists. 

The principal articles imported by the company 
are: Raw cotton, sugar, machinery of all kinds, 
ships, steel bridges, locomotives and other railway 
equipment, metals, rails, steel and iron, rice, wool, 
phosphate, fertilizers, rubber, leather and hides, 
dyes, drugs and chemicals, jute and gunny bags, 
flax and hemp, wheat and other cereals, timber, 
and various other raw materials, and manufac- 
tured goods. 

The scale of the Mitsui import business is quite 
on a par with its export trade, and, owing to its 
firm stability and influential position, it is 
entrusted with the sole representation in the East 
of some of the largest and most renowned manu- 
facturers of America and Europe. The com- 
pany was one of the first to introduce American, 
as well as Indian, cotton into the Japanese 
market ; and as the textile industry of Japan has 
been continually expanding the volume of busi- 
ness in this line has become very important; so 
that the company is acknowledged to be the 
largest buyer of this staple in both countries, and 
also in China. 

The scores of branch offices and representa- 
tives established in most of the important busi- 
ness centers of the world enable the company to 
engage in international trade between foreign 
countries, such as the purchase of cotton in 
Texas, and its shipment to Europe direct. 

Although the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha owns a 
fleet of twenty-nine efficient steamers, all “100 
A-1,” aggregating over 120,600 tons, for its ex- 
clusive use in carrying commodities, these are, 
nevertheless, entirely inadequate for its require- 
ments. It is one of the greatest charterers of 
tonnage in London and the East. It also operates 
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an up-to-date shipbuilding yard at Tama, near 
Okayama, with fine, spacious dry-docks for ship 
construction, as well as for repairs to its own 
fleet. One of its recent achievements was the 
construction of the steamers, “Eastern Exporters” 
and “Eastern Importers,” for the United States 
Government. 

Forty-six years ago the Mitsui Exchange Bank 
had to take up the mortgage on the Kamioka 
mine to protect its interests, and decided, in order 
to meet the indebtedness, to run the mine. Thus 
it was that the Mitsuis made their debut into the 
mining field. 


Control Vast Mining Properties 


About thirty-one years ago a change in the 
policy of the government brought about the sale 
of the mines, which the government then owned 
and was working in a small way. The Mitsuis 
were approached. Their experience in the 
Kamioka mine made them feel that they could 
successfully handle mining enterprises, and, as 
the Mitsui Bussan company had developed a sell- 
ing organization and was handling coal, the 
family purchased the Miike coal mine—the 
foundation of their big coal mining interests. 
Other mines and concessions have since been 
purchased. 

With the Miike mine the Mitsui interests 
obtained a valuable asset in Dr. Takuma Dan, 
who was at that time Chief Government Engi- 
neer, in charge of the Miike mine. He retained 
his post under the Mitsuis, and later was made 
managing director of the entire mining interests. 

Today the vast properties of the Mitsui Min- 
ing Company include seven working collieries, 
one sulphur mine, two metal mines, producing 
gold, silver, lead and zinc, and also many other 
mining concessions distributed throughout the 
Japanese Empire. Among the collieries the Miike 
is the most important. It has extensive harbor 
works equipped with the most up-to-date and 
efficient machinery for loading, large coking 
plants with devices for the recovery of by- 
products, dyestuff works, etc. The company 
gives employment to about 51,400 workmen. The 
total output of coal last year amounted to 3,500,- 
000 tons, or nearly 14 per cent. of the total out- 
put of Japan. 

It is particularly interesting to observe the 
enlightened relations between employer and 
employees that are maintained at the Mitsui 
mines and collieries. At the big Miike Colliery, 
employing 17,200 mine workers, including under- 
ground and surface hands, ample provision has 
been made for comfortable housing, while food 
and other necessaries are supplied at the canteens 
at cost prices, special reductions being made for 
long-service miners. All of the miners are re- 
quired to save from five to ten per cent. of their 
earnings by way of providing against emergencies. 
The colliery provides three nurseries for the care 
of infants during their mothers’ absence at work. 

The education of mine workers’ children is 
also receiving close attention. There are five ele- 
mentary schools at the mines, with an attendance 
of over 13,000 children. In addition, day and 
evening classes are open for boys in the service 
of the colliery offices and works, giving them 
opportunities to pursue higher studies and qualify 
themselves for posts of responsibility. And, with 
the object of turning out competent foremen and 
assistants in the fields of mining and engineering. 
a special institution—the Mitsui Technical School 
—was established in 1907, at Omuta, under the 
patronage of the Mitsui families, for the benefit 
of the public. The school comprises four depart- 
ments; mining, mechanical, electrical. and engi- 
neering. In addition to the regular curriculum. 
practical training in the collieries is given the 
students under the guidance of engineers and 
foremen in actual service. 

The Miike Colliery also maintains a well- 
equipped hospital intended exclusively for the ac- 
commodation of colliery employees and their 


families. At present the hospital has a staff of 
31 physicians, 49 nurses, and a number of at. 
tendants ; its capacity is 120 patients, and it main- 
tains a branch at each mine and also at Miike 
harbor. 

There are about 16,000 workers at the Togawa 
Colliery, where the company also provides com- 
fortable dwellings and supplies daily necessaries 
at cost. The Togawa elementary school has an 
attendance of 2,000 children. There are also 
three day nurseries. The same thoughful pro- 
vision for the needs and comfort of employees 
informs all the company’s welfare work at the 
various other mines and collieries. 

For the general relief of all laborers in the 
mines and collieries of the Mitsui Mining Com- 
pany, in case of death, sickness, or injury suf- 
fered in the performance of their duties, or in 
case of discharge at the company’s convenience, a 
fund amounting to 2,500,000 yen is maintained. 
Sums paid from the interest of the main fund 
amounted to 54,340 yen in 1917, and 185,629 yen 
in 1918. 

The Mitsui Bank also laid the foundation for 
the Toshin Soko Company, or warehousing com- 
pany. As the bank had followed the practice of 
advancing money against goods in the warehouse, 
it was decided that it would be better for the 
bank to own warehouses of its own for the stor- 
age of merchandise on which it made loans. The 
warehousing business became larger and larger, 
until in 1909 a separate company was formed. 
The Toshin Soko operates branch warehouses in 
Osaka, Kobe, Moji, Shimonoseki, Yokohama, and 
two in Tokyo. During the last year the company’s 
business amounted to over 163,000,000 yen or 
$81,500,000. 

It can readily be seen that the income from 
these vast undertakings is, in itself, no small item 
to handle, and it is not surprising to find, there- 
fore, that a family which has shown such wise 
judgment and high business ability should not 
overlook this feature. To handle the income from 
these companies owned by the Mitsui families, 
there was formed a holding company known as 
the Mitsui Gomei Kaisha. The capital of this com- 
pany, all owned by the Mitsui family, is $100,- 
000,000, and it has a surplus of $30,000,000. Its 
function is to receive the dividends from the va- 
rious Mitsui companies and, after paying divi- 
dends, reinvest the balance in other enterprises. 

The Mitsui Gomei Company, through its in- 
vesting, has acquired vast interests in companies 
other than those operating under the name of 

(Continued on page 138) 





Dr. Takuma Dan, Managing Director of the Mitsui 
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What manner of man is Charles E. Mit- 
chell, chosen, at the age of forty-three, as 
president of the largest national bank tn 
America? The following intensely tnterest- 
ing interview with him, obtained by “Forbes” 
some time ago, before his election as chief 
executive of the National City Bank, answers 
the question. The American public are en- 
titled to be interested in the career and char- 
acter of a man chosen to fill so tremendously 
important and influential a place in the world 
of finance. 


ws MAN can get a temporary thrill from 
A making money, but if all he has to show 

for his life’s work is a financial balance 
he cannot derive a great deal of satisfaction. A 
man must be able to say: ‘My work has been of 
such a character that I have benefited my fellow- 
men.’ Unless he can do that his satisfaction, his 
happiness is bound to be ephemeral.” 

The man who lays down this truth is not a 
minister, but a hard-headed business man, the 
president of the largest organization of its kind 
in America. Nor is he old and decrepit, with one 
foot in the grave; he is in the very prime of life, 
and is daily practicing vigorously what he 
preaches. 

“T gave up a very profitable business of my own, 
gladly incurring a financial sacrifice, for the sake 
of seizing the opportunity to do on a vast scale 
the kind of work which I believed would be of 
genuine service to the people,” he added. “There 
are businesses in which there is something beyond 
mere money-making, and the right stamp of man 
always seeks to devote himself to a business of 
this nature, for he can then throw all his 
strength, all his enthusiasm and all his heart into 
it. Business then becomes a joy. One can bring 
to it all the zeal of the missionary.” 


Not All Dollar-Chasers 


The popular notion is that the great majority 
of big business men are wholly engrossed in 
dollar-chasing. That they are barren of idealism ; 
that they are selfish, self-centered, bent only on 
their own aggrandizement. The comic artist 
always depicts business leaders as worshipping a 
deity composed of bulging gold. 

Time and again distinguished European visitors 
to America have expressed their astonishment at 
finding that American men of large affairs are 
suffused with idealism. They find on all sides 
American capitalists dipping deeply into their 
pockets for all sorts of worthy objects. They 
find them dreaming and planning and plotting to 
accomplish colossal results, not for the sake of 
the additional millions to be thus won, but because 
these constructive giants know that their work 
makes for the progress, the prosperity, and the 
development of the nation. To many of them 
money-making has ceased to mean anything. 
They continue their titanic activities because of 
the satisfaction they derive from accomplishing 
worth-while things. America, without question, 
has more of this type of business Hercules than 
any other nation. A high Chinese official recently 
remarked that if China could only obtain a dozen 
Schwabs and Hills and Vanderlips and Dollars 
and Rockefellers and Carnegies and Morgans, 
that empire would quickly astonish the world. 

He meant—and he was right—that great con- 
structive geniuses are among a nation’s most 
fruitful assets. 

Now these men could not have accomplished 
so much had they not early learned the value of 
saving and of investing their savings prudently. 

“America’s national sin is extravagance,” we 
oftentimes hear. And this is the literal, tragic 
truth. 

Is it astonishing, therefore, that Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National City Com- 
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The Principles Which Have Won 
Him Presidency of Our 
Largest Bank 


By B. C. Forbes 


pany of New York, the largest investment-dis- 
tributing organization in America, and the most 
successful of all recruiters for our investors’ 
army, feels that the business to which he is giving 
himself whole-heartedly is something more 
worth while than mercenary money-making? Is 
it astonishing that this director of a force of 
hundreds of investment missionaries is an ideal- 
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Charles E. Mitchell 


ist who believes in combining doing with dream- 
ing? Is it astonishing that he has been able to 
infuse this same spirit into virtually every worker 
in the fifty or sixty offices of the company, dotting 
every state of the Union? 

Mr. Mitchell’s case is not exceptional. Almost 
every conspicuously successful business leader 
draws his inspiration and enthusiasm from the 
conviction that his actvities are helpful to the 
country and tend in some way to increase the 
comfort or efficiency or happiness of the people. 

“Transportation is civilization,” the railroad 
men will impress upon you. “The automobile 
has been the greatest addition to civilization in 
the last generation,” every automobile man will 
tell you with a vibrant ring in his voice. Coal 
men, steel men, oil men, mining men, cotton men 
each will emphasize the indispensable part his 
industry plays in the development of progress. 
Bankers know that the things which occupy them 
—credit and capital—are the lifeblood of com- 
merce and industry. The foremost figures in the 
telephone and electric industries realize that the 
world would be less well off but for their in- 
cessant endeavors. And so it goes through the 
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C. E. MITCGHELL’S IDEALISM IN BUSINESS 


whole gamut of business, Leaders as well as 
followers are strengthened in their purpose by 
the knowledge that they are putting something 
into the world. 

Let’s take a glimpse into the underlying mean- 
ing of the business of recruiting investors. 

“I believe that such work as we are doing is 
more potent as a corrective to bolshevism, 
anarchism, and other dangerous radicalism than 
any other factor,” said Mr. Mitchell. “We have 
our highly trained salesmen covering thie whole 
country, teaching the value of thrift, illustrating 
the advantages of conservative investing, and 
making investors of men and women who have 
never before known what it is to own a bond or 
investment stock. In some weeks we enroll more 
than five hundred new investors, individuals who 
make afi investment purchase for the first time 
in their lives. 

“Millions of men and women were drawn into 
the investors’ class through the energetic dis- 
tribution of Liberty bonds. We conduct them 
one step further—we convince them of the bene- 
fits of owning a corporate security. This saves 
a man from becoming a socialist. A man owning 
a Government bond, while he is saved from 
becoming a disbeliever in government, is apt to 
agitate for government ownership of all sorts of 
enterprises and industries, a tendency which is 
distinctly dangerous to the country. But give a 
man a bond of a railroad, a public security com- 
pany or an industrial corporation, and he becomes 
interested in seeing that transportation and indus- 
try are getting a fair deal. In short, he becomes 
a broader and fairer man and voter. He is cured 
of any leanings toward socialism. ° 


Time to Discard Provincialism 


“Americans must be carried forward one more 
step: they must be educated up to buying foreign 
securities and becoming partners in foreign 
enterprises. Until Americans become world in- 
vestors, as the British and the French are, the 
existing demoralization in the international ex- 
changes cannot be cured. Indeed, the American 
citizen who is saving for his own good, for his 
own independence, has it within his power to 
determine whether or not America is to become 
a dominant factor in world trade and whether the 
wheels of American industry are to be kept 
actively turning in the export business, with- 
out which we cannot hope to enjoy stable, full- 
fledged prosperity. The purchase of the obliga- 
tions of foreign enterprises is at the present 
time a distinctly patriotic duty. Happily, 
since most people think through their pocket- 
books, it is also a profitable duty. 

“Qur organization is at work day-in and 
day-out promulgating the practicing of econ- 
omy and inculcating the habit of safe invest- 
ment. We are reaching people never before 
reached by reputable investment bankers. 
Many of these people, however, have not only 
been reached but ‘touched’ by all sorts of fake 
promoters who, by painting glittering pic- 
tures, have succeeded in filching hundreds of 
millions of dollars from the pockets of the 
unwary. The scale on which the American 
public are swindled by unscrupulous crooked 
‘brokers’ and ‘promoters’ is so staggering that 
the Federal Government has for some time 
realized the imperative necessity of instituting 
steps to check it. We are doing our bit to 
bring to the attention of small investors and 
others, trustworthy securities, and thus com- 
bat the machinations of the fakers. That the 
bitterness of the attitude sometimes manifested 
by the public toward business and industry 
has been in part due to the indignation aroused 
by these self-styled ‘brokers’ and ‘bankers’ 

who betray their clients cannot be doubted. 
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“We are making distinct progress toward 
reaching and widening the circle of investors in 
this country. ‘When our blocks of new bonds 
or stocks used to be issued they were taken 
by a comparatively limited number of people. 
The average subscription was almost always in 
excess of ten thousand dollars. Our last offer- 
ing of ten million dollars of preferred indus- 
trial stock was so widely distributed that the 
average purchase was only a fraction above 
fifteen shares, or fifteen hundred dollars. Our 
bond offerings have averaged under thirty- 
three hundred dollars per purchaser, and even 
as low as twenty-three hundred dollars in the 
case of one important offering. The average 
of our sales made to brand new customers each 
week is always over twenty per cent., a fact 
of which we are all proud, since we feel that 
we are thus developing saving and savers at 
a rate which inspires the hope that by and by 
Americans will become as notable a race of 
investors as the French. 

“Incidentally, the distribution of securities 
in this country is seriously handicapped to-day 
by the excessively high income tax levied upon 
persons having high incomes. The effect of 
income tax rates ranging from thirty to more 
than seventy per cent. is two-fold. Either tax- 
exempt securities of the Government or states 
or municipalities are purchased, and the Gov- 
ernment thus deprived of any return from the 
income received on these investments. Or the 
men drawing large incomes are going into 
sheer gambles, where they make very large 
return on their money if successful, and are 
thus able to give up the part obtained by the 
Government; on the other hand, if they lose, 
Uncle Sam stands the principal part of the loss 
because of the reduction thus effected in the 
taxpayer’s income. In other words, the United 
States Government is today the gambling part- 
ner of a great many men of large means. The 
sooner drastic reductions are made in the in- 
come tax rates, the better and healthier it will 
be for the whole nation. 


When Not to Gamble 


“Even under normal conditions there is too 
much gambling and not enough careful, sensi- 
ble investment in this country. It was Mark 
Twain, I think, who once said that there were 
two classes of people who should not gamble: 
Those who had as much money as they needed, 
and those who didn’t. Whatever the wealthy 
man chooses to do, certainly no person of mod- 
erate means should gamble away his money in 
stocks or anything else. The wisest course is 
to obtain the soundest possible advice regard- 
ing suitable, attractive investments, make dis- 
criminating selections, and then be satisfied 
with the substantial interest or dividends re- 
ceived. 

“A thousand dollars invested to net six per 
cent. will grow to two thousand dollars in 12 
years, allowing for the interest to be com- 
pounded semi-annua'ly. That’s better than 
taking ‘flyers’ in upstart mining or other allur- 
ing stocks having no intrinsic merit. Look over 
the lists of the securities left by men of great 
wealth and you will see that they elected to 
invest their money in good, solid securities, 
not in gambles. 

“Those of us who are connected with this 
organization know that we are sowing the righ? 
kind of seed and that our activities are con- 
tributing to raising a crop of the mght kind 
of citizens. Of course, we have to earn a fair 
amount of money; unless it can do this, no 
business organization can last. But don’t you 
see that there is far more to our business than 
making money? Every one of the thousands 
and thousands of men and women whom we 
induce to save and invest wisely becomes there- 
by a more desirable, a more self-respecting, a 
better educated citizen. 


“The percentage of people who are able to 
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take care of themselves financially in their old 
age is tragically small—probably not more than 
twenty-five in every hundred. Our efforts tend 
directly to raise the number of those who will 
not be confronted in old age with the haunting 
spectre of poverty and dependence upon char- 
ity. Roosevelt once remarked, while he was 
president, ‘I like my job!’ We, in this organi- 
zation, like our jobs because we feel that we are 
devoting our lives to something worth doing.” 

How Mr. Mitchell came to choose this field 
for his life’s work is interesting. On leaving 
Amherst College, where he was manager of 
the ball team, leader of the dramatic club, a 
force in class politics, and editor of the col- 
lege weekly, etc., he did not join any invest- 
ment firm. The college authorities had been 
asked by the Western Electric Company to 
recommend two or three promising graduates, 
and Charles E. Mitchell, who had graduated 
(in 1889) cum laude, was among those named, 
and he gladly accepted an offer to go to New 
York, where he looked forward to associating 
with a number of his college chums. Alas, he 
was immediately dispatched to Chicago, where 
he knew not a single soul. 


Saved Part of Small Pay 


Arriving there at night with a heavy heart 
and empty pocketbook, he trudged along the 
street, lugging his suit case, until he found 
a lodging which turned out to be one of the 
cheapest and worst in the city. 

Next morning he was set to work in the 
order department. It was July and many of 
the clerks being away on vacations, night work 
was the rule. Mitchell gladly stayed every 
night, counting himself fortunate in receiving 
the fifty cents supper money. His room and 
board cost him $5, and although his salary was 
only $10 a week, he regularly saved something 
from the very start. 

When the night work let up he began at- 
tending a commercial school, notwithstanding 
that he carried a Bachelor of Arts degree and 
had made a specialty of economics. From 
junior clerk he rose to be assistant credit man 
and then, when only twenty-four, was made 
chief of the credit department. He followed 
his commercial studies with a thorough course 
in law, and this greatly increased his usefulness 
to the company. The management, noting his 
unusual industry and ability, decided to let him 
spend a year at headquarters in New York, 
learning the practical handling of every depart- 
ment, from cellar to roof. 

Before the year was up, the president selected 
Mitchell as his assistant, entrusting him with dif- 
ficult and confidential duties connected with the 
quiet absorption of a number of competitive 
companies. So satisfactorily did he discharge 
these and other duties that he was made as- 
sistant manager. Among other things, he had 
diligently studied electrical engineering, and 
the entire power machinery and electrical sup- 
ply business was placed under his control. 

“Yes,” he replied to my questions, “I always 
kept fairly busy. In fact, I plugged as hard 
as I knew how, both at work and study. I was 
at it early and usually stayed late. I did not 
have more than a total of two weeks’ vacation 
in over six years. But perhaps most important 
of all, I was fortunate in having entered a con- 
cern which was growing so rapidly that it could 
not get enough men to fill the jobs that were 
constantly being created—our force increased 
from 6,000 to 15,000 in a few years.” 

These were the days of combinations, and 
Mr. Mitchell conceived and developed a plan 
of his own to consolidate certain factories, and 
went to New York to talk over its financing 
with the head of a financial institution. In- 
stead of financing the proposed enterprise, the 
financier, greatly impressed by the young man’s 
calibre, induced him to become his assistant, to 
represent him in a variety of railroad, public 


utility and industrial concerns, the country over, 

“The opportunity to do bigger things, not 
the salary, induced me to make this change.” 
explained Mr. Mitchell. This was early in 1907, 
Then came the panic which played havoc with 
all financial plans. Mr. Mitchell, however, 
stood by his chief until the storm passed, and 
when fairer days came he went to Europe on 
behalf of his concern to study investment bank- 
ing conditions there. On returning he found 
that his chief had arranged to sell out. 

Mr. Mitchell’s investigations had convinced 
him that there were tremendous possibilities 
for doing constructive financing for worthy 
enterprises, and he forthwith formed his own 
firm, C. E. Mitchell & Company. His unusual 
combination of knowledge — theoretical and 
practical, engineering, industrial and financial— 
enabled him to judge the merits of enterprises 
requiring additional capital, and his offerings 
of securities were remarkably successful. He 
was soon making a large income. Yet, his 
young firm could swing only deals of modest 
size, whereas big and difficult things had al- 
ways fascinated him. He was determined to 
get into a wider sphere some day. 

Then Opportunity most unexpectedly — 
knocked at his door. He received an invitation 
from the National City Bank people to join 
the National City Company. 

“This was exactly in line with my ambi- 
tions,” said Mr. Mitchell. “I realized that with 
the tremendous resources behind the company, 
there was virtually no limit to what might be 
accomplished in the way of constructive financ- 
ing and the nation-wide distribution of sound 
securities to investors of all ranks. I gladly 
gave up my own business to enter this inspir- 
ing field. I had already learned that money- 
making could not yield the happiness and sat- 
isfaction to be derived from doing big things. 
As work had always been my chief pleasure in 
life, I embraced this opportunity to go at it 
full tilt. 


A Word to Young Men 


The City Company then had only a few em- 
ployees; it now has hundreds. 

Mr. Mitchell began as vice-president. He 
was soon made president. Before very loug 
the City Company was doing almost as much 
bond business as was being done on the New 
York Stock Exchange. It is by far the largest 
bond distributing organization in the United 
States. The spirit motivating it has already 
been described by Mr. Mitchell. 

Asked to give a pointer or two for ambitious 
young men, Mr. Mitchell replied: 

“Be on the job early and stick to it as late 
as necessary. Keep your mind on it all the time 
you are at it—and when not at it, so use your 
time and your talents that you will improve 
your ability to handle it when you are at it. 
And don’t run away from responsibility.” 

Mr. Mitchell’s last remark to me was: “We 
see our star and we have hitched our wagon 
to it.” 

This star might truthfully be called the Star 
of Service. There is, you see, not a little ideal- 
ism blended with business. 





Prices, after all, in themselves mean little; 
it is their ratio to costs which is the really 
significant thing. Let us not overlook the fact 
that while wholesale prices have declined, many 
elements of costs have declined also and doubt- 
less will continue to decline for a considerable 
period. More progress can be made in develop- 
ing industrial technique during slack times than 
when a boom is under way. There are many 
fields in which science and scientific methods 
could profitably be applied to the problems in- 
volved in producing goods and marketing them. 
and this fact is one reason why depression ul- 
timately breeds prosperity—Harry E. Ward, 
president, Irving National Bank, New York. 
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FROM THE DRIVER’S SEAT BACK—WHAT? 


That question is undoubtedly in many 

an executive’s mind, because of the incom- 

pleteness with which business has been motor- 

ized. We may as well face the fact that a large 

percentage of the motor truck installations are 
far from being as efficient as they should be. 

Motor trucks in general have not accom- 
plished what the buyers were led to believe 
they would. 

No one conversant with early conditions in 
the truck field would have ventured a prophecy 
that the industry would not have developed 
by this time far beyond its present position. 
Predictions were freely made that by 1920 the 
horse would have ceased to be a factor as a 
means of transportation. Yet, in spite of the 
motor truck and of enormous exportation dur- 
ing the war, there are probably even more 
horses and mules in this country now than a 
decade ago. And animal transportation is not 
confined to the farm; a very considerable part 
of urban hauling is still handled by wagon. 

The fault does not lie with the motor truck 
itself. The great majority of motor trucks are 
efficient purely as mechanisms; both in their 
design and in their construction, they are de- 
pendable and fully practicable machines. 
Theoretically, they will do all that is claimed 
for them. The saving in time through greater 
speed, the greater production per man, the 
greater radius of activity, and the greater 
economy in barn space are proven potentialities 
of motorized transportation. 

But the fact remains that the motor truck has 
not reached the extensive use that was pre- 
dicted for it, that the truck in average service 
to-day is not working at anywhere near its 
theoretical efficiency. The difficulty, therefore, 
must be one of application. 

Upon the manufacturer of motor trucks, to 
a great extent, must be laid the blame for the 
present low efficiency of the average installa- 
tion. For he has given his attention almost 
entirely to the design and construction of his 
product, and has left its application mostly to 
chance. He has spared no expense in making 
his truck as perfect mechanically as he knows 
how; but he has given little or no attention to 
the application—to fitting the truck to business 
and to fitting business to the truck. 

As radical a change as the adoption of motor 
hauling must necessarily affect operations and 
departments other than the one in which the 
change takes place.. The mere substitution of 
a motor truck for horse drawn equipment can- 
not bring the desired perfect delivery system. 
If increased efficiency is to be attained, the 
business must be fitted to the truck. The in- 
ternal workings of the organization must be 
such that the truck can work at its best. 

The motor truck is useful only when trans- 
porting merchandise. Its economy comes al- 
most wholly from its ability to replace more 
than one horse-drawn unit. The saving is 


| S the motor truck a failure?, 








Proper Truck Body and Shipping 
System More Important Than 
Chassis Details 


By R. F. Moore 


effected primarily in the labor cost. One driver 
handles the merchandise that with animal 
power would require two dr more separate 
units, each with its own driver. A team can 
stand still more cheaply than a motor truck, 
for the fixed charges are less. Almost without 


R. F. Moore 


exception the cost per unit of equipment is 
higher with truck than team. It is when the 
cost per unit of delivery is considered—whether 
that unit be ton, gallon, package, or person— 
that the motor truck: shows its superiority. 
To get proper delivery service it is necessary 
that the absolute maximum of time on the 
road be attained. Haulage should be so sys- 
temized and arranged that the time spent at 
the loading dock will be as small as possible. 
Business, from long custom, is designed to fit 
horse delivery; it must be rebuilt to fit motor 
haulage if it is to develop its full possvbilities. 
A few lines of business have fully adapted 
themselves to the requirements of efficient 
hauling; notably those handling coal, building 


materials, and similar products, and there the 
horse has largely disappeared as a factor. It 
is significant that those lines of business that 
have attained the best results are the ones 
that are using power-dumping bodies. The 
reason for this is apparent upon considering 
the other phase of truck application—that of 
fitting the truck to its use. 

“Length of Frame back of Seat—120 inches.” 

“Largest Body Allowable—12x6 feet.” 

Some listing in the specifications, such as the 
above, is about all the attention the average 
manufacturer gives to what is, to the user, the 
most important part of a motor truck. The 
makers, almost without exception, encourage 
their dealers to order chassis only or to use 
one of the few types of so-called standard 
bodies carried by the factory. 

To the owner, the only value of the chassis 
is that it conveys the body from place to place. 
From the driver’s seat forward the truck ts an 
expense; tt is only the load-space, from the 
driver's seat back, that produces revenue. Ina 
great many cases, the design and the fitness of the 
body have more to do with the value of the 
vehicle to the business than has the chassis. 

When this fact is fully recognized, it becomes 
evident that time and money spent to secure 
a body exactly fitted to the working conditions 
are investments that pay good dividends. Spe- 
cial body building is worthy of much greater 
attention than it has received in the past. 
There are no hard and fast rules that can be 
laid down. Each case must be considered in- 
dividually by someone thoroughly familiar with 
the factors that must determine both the gen- 
eral design and the details of construction. 
The field of the transportation engineer is a 
broad one; his work ranges from changing the 
height of a standard stake body to properly 
align with the loading platform, to building an 
all-metal body, after the manner of a gigantic. 
thermos bottle. 

Nested bodies are of great convenience in 
some lines of business. The light, box-like 
body is carried inside the regular body and 
may be detached and rolled inside the plant 
for loading at any convenient point. By pro- 
viding extra units, loading can be done while 
the truck is making a delivery; so that the 
time lost at the loading dock is reduced to the 
few minutes required to remove the empty 
inner body and substitute the loaded one. A 
variation of the nested type of body has re- 
sulted in great economy for a brick and tile 
manufacturer. It is a special dumping body 
which is completely detachable; so that by 
having extra bodies, loading can be done with 
less than five minutes’ loss of time to the truck. 
Through a special arrangement by which the 
truck automatically dumps the load, letting it 
drop less than two inches, the time of unload- 
ing is cut to less than two minutes, without as 
much breakage as had formerly been unavoid- 

(Continued on page 124) 





In a great many cases, the design 
and the fitness of the body of a 
motor truck have more to do with 
the value of the vehicle to the 
business than has the chassis. 
These two views of a motor truck, 
used principally by companies 
handling coal, building materials 
and similar products, give an idea 
of what can be accomplished in the 
way of economies when the proper 
body and labor-saving devices are 
employed. 
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FIGHTING RADICALISM WITH EDUCATION 


URING the past sixteen months, the 

American Constitutional League of Wis- 

consin has distributed 2,725,708 pieces of 
printed matter in Milwaukee, as part of an edu- 
cational campaign in behalf of progressive 
Americanism and in opposition to socialism. Of 
this total, 1,733,708 consisted of 31 separate 
pamphlets and posters, and 992,000 were copies 
of a semi-monthly publication, started January 
1, 1921, entitled “The A. C. L. Forum.” This 
is equivalent to 22 for each family, or 5 for each 
resident of the city. In addition, 582 meetings 
have been held with an attendance of 87,763. 

This work represents the largest effort of its 
kind on record. Never before, so far as is known, 
has there ever been, anywhere, so large and so 
prolonged a counter propaganda to that of revo- 
lutionary radicalism. Similar work has been 
done elsewhere, but not along the same lines nor 
in such volume. 

J. H. Puelicher, president of the Marshall & 
lisley Bank of Milwaukee, when in New York 
recently, explained the league and its work. 

Milwaukee is a hotbed of radicalism. The 
socialist movement there, organized as a political 
party, is the largest and most powerful in the 
country. In no other city nor section does an 
equal proportion of the people believe in socialism, 
or sympathize with it, or act with it in public 
affairs. Nowhere else has socialism had such 
political success. For years it has elected the 
mayor, part of the city council and school board, 
and a number of the county officers. Victor 
Berger was elected to Congress twice, during and 
since the war, despite his conviction for disloyalty 
and the refusal of his seat by the House of 
Representatives. 

In the fall of 1919, a group of sixty-odd busi- 
ness and professional people attended an informal 
dinner meeting. Fresh in their memories were 
the socialists’ attacks upon Americanism which 
made Milwaukee conspicuous during the war. 
And in their ears was the violent propaganda 
that was then being conducted in the city to 
crystallize the after-the-war discontent into direct 
action. These questions were upon their lips: 
Are Americans, who rose to the crisis when our 
country was combatting an enemy without its 
gates, going to sit idly by while radical agitators 
within break down the splendid patriotism through 
which the war was won and vitiate the fine na- 


Milwaukee Business Men Wage 
“Battle of Ideas” with Radi- 
cals and Socialists 


By W. L. Halstead 


tional spirit which was responsible for our won- 
derful progress? Or, shall we resist the new 
enemy in the same organized way in which we 
carried on the war? 

The answer of these Milwaukee people to the 
challenge of radicalism was this organization with 
more than three hundred charter members and 
a fund of nearly $250,000. Frank R. Bacon, 
president of the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Co., was elected chairman, with W. W. Coleman, 
president of the Bucyrus Company, Louis Allis, 
president of the Mechanical Appliance Co., H. H. 
Seaman, president of the Seaman Body Corpo- 
ration, and J. H. Puelicher as the remaining 
officers and the executive committee. A sponsor- 
ship committee of eighty was appointed from 
among the leading business, professional, and 
non-radical laboring people of the city., . 


Propaganda Counteracted by Truth 


The purely educational character of the move- 
ment was determined upon after a thorough study 
of the problem of radicalism and of experiments 
elsewhere in solving it. The conclusion was 
reached that radicalism is largely the result of 
mis-education—a poisonous propaganda reacting 
upon ignorance. The antidote is true education 
—the truth reacting upon intelligence. 

The activities of the league have been in prog- 
ress since January, 1920. They have consisted 
in the distribution of printed matter and in public 
speaking, conducted in such a way as to reach 
every man, woman, and child in the city. 

The literature of the league presents in a 
popular way, the ideals of Americanism, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the errors 
and fallacies in the doctrines and proposals of 
socialism. Considerable attention has been given 
to Bolshevism as the greatest example in history 
of applied socialism. 

One of the pamphlets, entitled “We, the people 
—,” consisting of the Constitution with comment 
and explanation, paragraph by paragraph, from 
the standpoint of the average citizen, has at- 


tracted wide attention, and is generally regarded 
as the best work of its kind in the language. 
Thousands of requests for copies of it have been 
received from all over the United States. A 
companion booklet, entitled “Everything Lost 
but the Chains,” was a similar reproduction of 
the Russian Socialist Soviet Constitution with 
an explanation of its false principles of govern- 
ment. This likewise attracted wide attention. 

January 1, 1921, “The A. C. L. Forum,” a 
semi-monthly publication in newspaper form, was 
started as a partial substitute for pamphlets and 
posters. This is the first pretentious attempt in 
this country to teach the principles of American- 
ism and the fallacies of socialism in popular form. 

The distribution of printed matter free to the 
people of Milwaukee, has been made mainly by 
means of an addressograph mailing system con- 
taining 110,000 names, principally heads of 
families. Theoretically, this list covers 90 per 
cent. of the homes in Milwaukee and suburbs. As 
a rule, a piece of literature has been sent to the 
entire list twice each month. 

Of the 600 meetings held, more than 500 were 
talks to workers in factories and in stores upon 
Americanism, the Constitution, and kindred 
topics. More than 100 factories have shut down 
their plants for thirty-minute periods to enable 
employees to hear such talks—on company time. 

In the November, 1920, election, Victor Berger, 
as a candidate for Congress, together with every 
socialist candidate on the Milwaukee County 
ticket, was defeated for the first time in several 
years. In the school board and judicial election, 
on April 6, 1921, every socialist candidate was 
again defeated, with the single exception of Mrs. 
Metta Berger, wife of Victor Berger, who was 
re-elected to the school board. The socialists re- 
tain from previous elections, however, the office 
of mayor, 13 out of 31 councilmen, and some 
other offices. 

While the organizers of the American Consti- 
tutional League of Wisconsin fully intended that 
it should be permanent, it wa’ first established for 
but one year in order to test its practicability. 
At the end of that period there was a check-up 
of progress, and a canvass of the members showed 
that they believed in its value and effectiveness. 
Accordingly, it has recently been re-financed and 
will carry on its work. continuously and in- 
definitely—as long as there is need for it. 





From the Driver’s Seat Back—What? 
(Continued from page 123) 


able with manual unloading. In this way, work 
that had previously not been successfully 
handled by trucks is now done better than by 
the old means, while the truck is kept moving 
nearly one hundred per cent. of the time. This 
is unquestionably an unusual case, but it shows 
what proper body engineering can do toward 
making trucks more profitable and more effi- 
cient. 

Trailers, both two- and four-wheeled, have in 
many cases added considerably to the working 
ability of haulage equipment. In the case of 
one Detroit motor car manufacturer, one 1%4- 
ton truck with three semi-trailers did more 
work and better work than three 3-ton trucks 
had been able to accomplish. The equipment 
was used in hauling between two plants about 
three miles apart. One trailer was loading, 
one unloading, and the third traveling between 
the two plants all the time. Transportation 
was continuous, instead of intermittent. Less 
labor was necessary in loading and unloading. 
And the only time lost by the truck itself was 
the few minutes necessary to disconnect one 
trailer and hitch onto the other. 

All cases do not require so radical a recom- 
mendation as specially built bodies and trailers. 
Often, merely a few inches difference in the size, 


so as to accommodate standard packages; a 
little change to allow loading and unloading 
from the sides as well as the rear; or perhaps 
the addition of a hoist or winch to save time 
and labor, is all that is needed. 

Time and money properly expended to in- 
crease the efficiency of a truck by keeping it 
moving the greater part of the time and re- 
ducing losses at loading dock and delivery will 
be returned a hundred-fold. 

The proper truck body and the proper ship- 
ping system are much more important to the 
average business than any technical detail of 
motor transmission or axles. Even considera- 
tions as to whether solid or pneumatic tires 
should be used are unimportant when compared 
with the elimination of lost time—except on 
long continuous hauls, as in inter-city express 
services. 

The average truck covers only about forty 
miles per day, which at best is equivalent to 
only from two to four hours actual running 
at governor speed. A fifty per cent. increase in 
the maximum speed would add but a few 
miles to the day’s work, as much of the run- 
ning is in traffic and restricted to lower rates 
of speed. It is much more important to reduce 
to a minimum the idle time—the four to six 
hours a day when the truck stands still. Time 
lost in waiting, loading and unloading costs 
the average business infinitely more than that 


lost due to mechanical failures in the truck 
itself, or due to any shortcomings in design. 

For the average business, the make of truck 
purchased is of much less importance than the 
type of body with which it is fitted. The buyer 
has the choice of a number of trucks, any one 
of which will serve him well. But there is 
only one body that can give him full efficiency 
and exactly meet his particular needs. And he 
must find that body. 

Motor trucks cannot reach their full effi- 
ciency in actual service until the makers more 
fully realize the buyer’s needs and act on the 
knowledge that how well the truck serves the 
user depends on how well his business is fitted 
to the higher speed of motor transportation and 
how well the truck is fitted to his business— 
from the driver’s seat back. 





There is genius and power in persistence. It 
conquers all opposers; it gives confidence; it an- 
nihilates obstacles. Everybody believes in the de- 
termined man. People know that when he under 
takes a thing, the battle is half won, for his rule 
is to accomplish whatever he sets out to do— 


Orison Swett Marden. 
* * * 


If Opportunity wore a red coat and beat a big 


drum the man who has learned to use his eyes and 
ears would have no advantage over his neighbor. 
. —The Lamp. 
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Retirement from business is no longer the 
ideal of the average business man. I regard 
this as a distinctly hopeful sign of progress. 
These are days which require the application of 
intelligence and experience to both public and 
private affairs in a greater degree than perhaps 
at any time in our history. The worthiest end 
in life seems to me to be that of service, and 
[ feel that men who are still capable of render- 
ing service have no moral right to deny it to 
the world. In appreciation of that fact, it is 
reassuring to note that many men of what was 
once considered “advanced age” now express 
their intention to continue in the harness. 
They have found hard work, persistent appli- 
cation and long hours to be the most potent 
influence in preserving both their mental and 
physical vigor—Charles H. Sabin. 

* * * 


In the present state of the industrial machine 
it is a time for oil and not for monkey wrenches. 
It is a time for all wheels to cog together. If 
we are to move forward we must sink tempor- 
ary differences, we must postpone to another 
day questions of principle that it may not be 
possible in this time of stress to work out to 
universal satisfaction. The industrial quarrels 
of recent years, the profiteering, the demands 
for ever higher and higher wages, the readiness 
to strike at the drop of the hat have finally got 
us in all wrong with the biggest boss of all, the 
American public. Nevertheless, the principle 
of conciliation is gaining —James J. Davis, Sec- 
retary of Labor. ° 

+ = 6 

If any man will take any single line and 
develop it to its fullest possibilities, he will find 
that it will lead him into all the businesses there 
are—Henry Ford. 

e +s 

Thousands of young men fail to get ahead 
because they do not use their heads. But there 
are other thousands who droop for the want of 
inspiration. They may never have anything to 
be inspired about, or the things that should 
inspire them fail somehow to reach their hearts. 
The surroundings may be humdrum. The boss 
may be lacking in the qualities that kindle. 
For such young men few sources of appeal 
should be more successful than “Men Who Are 
Making America,” by B. C. Forbes. It con- 
tains 50 of the more prominent industry capt’ns 
in the United States—such men as J. Ogden 
Armour, Alexander Graham Bell, John D. 
Rockefeller, Henry Ford, and George W. 
Goethals. The sketches are put in a familiar, 
easy style, and make very attractive reading. 
And once they are read they are sure to induce 
some forlorn young fellow to take heart again. 
—The A. Q. F. N. of the University of Tllinois. 


* * * 


I am only one, 

But still I AM one. 

[ cannot do everything, 

3ut still I CAN do something ; 

And because I cannot do everything, 

I will not refuse to do the something that I can do! 
—Edward Everett Hale. 


* * * 
Everything comes to him who goes after the 


things that other people are waiting for—Effi- 
ciency Magazine. 





IF 


(After Kipling) 
By Fred H. Calvin 
If you can keep your head while all about you 
Are losing theirs and trying to turn things back, 
If you can hold yourself while times are changing, 
Keep looking forward, see the onward track, 
If you can run your shop when business slackens, 
Nor profit by the workers’ need for bread, 
Refrain from using power though you have it, 
But keep on doing what is right instead. 
If you can see competitors cut wages 
Because there are two men for every job, 
See them forget the profits they've been making, 
And talk about their people as “the mob,” 
If you can see that past years’ extra profits 
Should partly go to pay for this year’s loss, 
That you must play the game with utmost fairness 
Because the world expects it of a boss; 
If you can see how much depends upon you 
At times like this, when others yield to greed, 
If you can hold now to the best that’s in you, 
Refuse to profit by your workers’ need, 
If you can hold the weak-kneed to their duty 
And make them see that selfishness is wrong, 
That strife and struggle can bring naught but losses, 
That naught but harmony can make us strong. 
If you can keep yourself from present grabbing, 
Can show the weak that meanness never pays, 
Can hold the path of right without a falter, 
Can show them how it leads to better days, 
If you can make your fellows see that losses 
Must come to all who do not play the game, 
Yours is the Earth, my son, and all that’s in it; 
You'll be a man—and win a place of fame! 
—N. Y. Times. 
ce & 


I believe in the stuff I am handing out, in the 
firm I am working for; and in my ability to get 
results. I believe that honest stuff can be passed 
out to honest men by honest methods. I believe 
in working, not weeping; in boosting, not knock- 
ing; and in the pleasure of my job. I believe that 
a man gets what he goes after, that one deed done 
today is worth two deeds tomorrow, and that no 
man is down and out until he has lost faith in 
himself. -I believe in to-day and the work I am 
doing, in tomorrow and the work I hope to do, 
and in the sure reward which the future holds. I 
believe in courtesy, in kindness, in generosity, in 
good cheer, in friendship and in honest competi- 
tion: I believe there is something doing, some- 
where, for every man ready to do it. I believe 
I’m ready—RIGHT NOW !—Elbert Hubbard. 


* * * 


It has been said that if every one connected 
with the handling of the commodities of the 
world merchandised their wares properly it would 
minimize the periods of business stagnation, such 
as we had lately, under the excuse of post-war 
period, reconstruction or consumers’ buying 
strikes. There are certain set rules for success- 
ful merchandising, one of which (and perhaps 
the main one) is to know the value of your stock 
at all times, 7. e., the market, or replace value. 
The only honest method of stock-keeping is on 
the replace value. Take a mark-up whenever 
things come your way, but be just as ready to 
take a mark-down when things go the other way. 
By constantly selling merchandise at the prices it 
wil! sell for quickly, rather than allow it to 
accumulate on the shelves, the entire business 
machinery will be kept revolving and will prevent 
the so-called hard times. Merchandise moved 
quickly naturally creates demand for labor, and 
when labor is well employed business is assuredly 
good.—The Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


A sane and sober America still believes in sane 
and sober financial methods. I don’t believe that 
governments can be run by mere theorists .who 
never accomplished anything for themselves. The 
Government should put an end to undue inter- 
ference with business. The Government should 
cease to be a competitor of business where that 
business belongs rightfully in the hands of private 
enterprise. On the other hand, there should be 
applied to the greatest business in the world— 
the Government—the same business principles 
obtaining in the business world. — President 
Harding. 





SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


No matter what our position in the world may 
be, no matter whether we are financially success- 
ful or financially failures, at some time or other 
we ask ourselves that question which has been 
asked by so many millions of men and women 
before us: Is life worth living? 

Usually it is when we are tired that this ques- 
tion haunts us. When we are rested the world 
looks good. Life appears to us as a splendid 
thing. We think of it as a great adventure. 

But when we are tired, because of the drudgery 
of our household, or because of the problems that 
perplex us in our business offices, then the great 
question comes up and we seek for an answer. 

The next time that question stares you in the 
face answer it with these words by some poet 
whose name, unfortunately, is unknown to us: 

Life? and worth living? 

Yes, with each part of us— 

Hurt of us, help of us, hope of us, heart of us, 

Life is worth living. 

Ah! with the whole of us, 

Will of us, brain of us, senses and soul of us. 

Is life worth living? 

Aye, with the best of us, 

Heights of us, depths of us— 

Life is the test of us! 

e 2 « 


Do not wage war against your so-called bad 
qualities and evil habits. Rather increase that 
which is good in you and the evil, as you will 
quickly discover, will cease to be. 

x * * 


W. K. Young of Pittsburgh who likes to share 
the good ideas he picks up with others, sent us 
the following sermonette. We wish we knew the 
name of the author so we might give him credit. 
Perhaps you, like Mr. Young, will want to pass 
this on to your friends: 

“Man, friend o’mine, there is only today. 
Don’t mistake that. Yesterday was, to-morrow 
may not be; tomorrow, today will be yesterday 
—yesterday, today was tomorrow. You can’t re- 
call yesterday and you can’t anticipate tomorrow. 
Put hay in your barn, but concern yourself chiefly 
with today. Live it, love it, embrace it; get the 
most there is out of it, and put the most of you 
into it. Regret nothing in the past, and fear 
nothing in the future. The worst that can hap- 
pen to you is better than the best that has hap- 
pened to someone else. 

“Shape your course today, friend o’mine. To- 
morrow is not yet born, and yesterday is under 
the roses.” 
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agement they should from the increase in 

bank reserves? It is rather generally 
known that since the early part of November 
the cash reserves of the Federal Reserve System 
have increased from 41.5 per cent. of the sum 
of deposits and notes to nearly 56 per cent.; 
but there is probably not one person out of a 
hundred who realizes the full significance of the 
increase. Some of the important facts revealed 
by this increase in reserves are that business men 
are succeeding in selling their stocks of goods 
and reducing inventories; that they are also suc- 
ceeding in collecting their bills receivable; that 
the banks of this country are virtually the treas- 
uries of producing and trading concerns ; and that 
the increase in cash reserves indicates that these 
concerns are rapidly extricating themselves from 
a bad predicament. 

These points are worth looking at in detail. 
The first essential is to observe what makes bank 
reserves increase or decrease. The idea that a 
bank is something independent from our own 
everyday affairs, and something in which we as 
employers and employees are not especially in- 
terested should be discarded. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The banks of any city 
or town are the treasuries of all the business con- 
cerns and all the people in the place. Those who 
have more money or capital than they need for 
immediate use in their business keep it in the 
banks; and those who need more capital than 
they personally own, borrow it from the banks, 
which constitute a general treasury for all the 


people. 


H OW many people are getting the encour- 


Fundamentals of Banking 


Banking business in its broad outlines is ex- 
tremely simple. It consists mainly in receiving 
money and capital from those who want it kept 
safely for them until needed, and in lending it 
at interest to borrowers who are “good pay.” 
All the funds received are thus loaned out, with 
the exception of enough to meet the day-to-day 
needs of depositors who wish to withdraw funds 
or check them out. If all business men and 
workers were agriculturists engaged in produc- 
ing wheat, we might call the bank of any town 
the Community Flour Mill, to which all take 
their wheat, from which all wheat depositors 
withdraw flour when in need of it, and from which 
all flour borrowers obtain the commodity when 
they require it. 

By thinking of a bank as a public institution 
or community affair, any of us can acquire an 
understanding of the meaning of bank reserves 
and their movements. When we are all bor- 
rowing or withdrawing much flour, and produc- 
ing and depositing little wheat, our Community 
Flour Mill runs short of reserves of flour. Like- 
wise, when the people are borrowing or with- 
drawing from a bank more capital than they 
are saving and depositing in it, the bank runs 
short of reserves of cash. Living beyond our 
means as regards wheat and flour exhausts flour 
stocks or reserves; and living beyond our means 
in respect to earnings and savings exhausts the 
cash reserves in the banks. 

Suppose, for example, that the people of a 
town, when they are thrifty and in their right 
minds, keep in their bank an average of $10,- 
000,000 of deposits, of which the bank loans 
$9,000,000 to the business men or borrowers of 
the town, and keeps on hand the other $1,000,000 
as a cash reserve. Naturally the borrowers are 
merchants, manufacturers, etc. who need stocks 
of goods in excess of what they can pay for 
with their own money; or who have to extend 
credits in selling goods, and borrow as a means 
of doing so. We must keep in mind, too, that 
in the typical case this whole $10,000,000 goes 
into and out of the bank about once a month— 
not in a lump sum, but in driblets. It goes out 
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Depression, Thrift and 
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in the form of deposits withdrawn, checks paid 
and loans made; and it goes back as fast as mer- 
chants, professional men, and others deposit their 
daily receipts or their savings in the banks. 
Now, suppose, as in 1919, and the first three 
quarters of 1920, the people of a town become 
generally extravagant. Borrowers would then be 
clamoring for larger and larger loans, and de- 
positors would be placing smaller and smaller 
amounts of money and capital in the bank. In 
times of extravagance borrowers want bigger 
loans, partly because they are spending more for 
luxuries, but mainly because the extravagance 
raises commodity and goods prices higher and 
higher, and places the merchant and manufac- 








Away with Pessimism! 
HEN the reserve ratio of the Fed- 


eral Reserve System started sharply 
downward from around 51 per cent. in Sep- 
tember, 1919, it gave fair warning—to all 
who understood its significance—that ex- 
travagance and high prices were rushing 
the nation into a period of money string- 
ency which would act as an uncompromis- 
ing check to business. We had been 
blithely living beyond our means in respect 
to earnings and savings, while our cash re- 
serves had been shrinking. There was a . 
drop of fully ten points in the reserve ratio 
before liquidation of inventories and gen- 
eral curtailment enabled us to pass the crisis 
safely. Since last November the Federal Re- 
serve ratio has risen fourteen points, to 
above 55 per cent. The full significance 
of this strengthened banking position is 
pointed out in this article by Paul Clay, 
who concludes that “to be a pessimist now 
is to be as blind as a bat.” 








turer in need of larger and larger borrowings as 
a means of carrying stocks of goods or materials. 

At the same time the amounts deposited in the 
bank are decreased by extravagance, owing to the 
higher goods prices and the larger quantities of 
pocket money carried. As goods prices rise, the 
merchant needs more money in his tills to take 
care of his cash trade. Besides this, rising prices 
always mean full employment for labor and other 
workers, and rising wages and salaries. Corre- 
spondingly, the typical worker of any class car- 
ries or keeps more pocket money; and an increase 
of $20 or $30 apiece in the amount of pocket 
money carried would almost any time draw every 
cent of cash out of the banks. 

So it is that extravagance always decreases 
bank reserves, while thrift always increases them. 
This is the cardinal principle of banking without 
which no one can understand the banks or their 
business, or the meaning of banking statistics. 
In the above illustration, extravagance would 
mean that in some month the depositors would 
put into the bank only $9,500,000, while the bor- 
rowers would seek to take out $9,500,000 in- 
stead of $9,000,000. That, if permitted, would 
exhaust all the cash in the vaults, compel the 
bank to close its doors, and throw the business 
of the town into a panic. Instead of permitting 
it, however, the bank would tell each borrower 
that he must borrow less and pay off a part of 
his existing loan; thus the outstanding loans 
would be so reduced as to fit inside of the de- 
posits and leave a proper cash reserve in the 
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vaults. This is just what has actually happened 
throughout the United States during the past year, 

What, then, occurs with the return of thrift? 
First, the people come to the realizaion that they 
cannot afford to pay the high prices; second, they 
insist upon price concessions. The merchant, for 


instance, who has $50,000 available for the pur- . 


chase of goods, gets a 10 per cent. price reduction, 

‘and either leaves the $5,000 saved on deposit in 
the bank, or pays it to the bank to reduce his 
borrowings. The professional men and middle 
class people, instead of spending so freely for 
luxuries, increase their deposits in the banks for 
fear of hard times. The manufacturer upon 
finding that his goods are selling slowly not only 
reduces his working force, but also limits his 
purchases of raw materials for a while; and as 
the checks for goods previously sold come in 
he deposits the funds in the bank and leaves a 
part of them there. This has actually been going 
on during 1921. 

Unemployment, too, has a substantial influence 
upon bank reserves. It serves to increase them 
in two distinct ways. First, those who are out of 
work spend their pocket money and their cash 
hoardings for necessities ; and the grocer, butcher, 
and clothier deposit much of the cash in the 
banks. Second, those who are not thrown out 
of employment become alarmed at the possibility 
that they might be, discard their extravagance, 
and acquire thrift. As a provision for the future 
they increase their deposits in savings banks or 
other banks. 


Great Reservoir of Cash 


Borrowers, too, help a good deal to bring about 
a general increase in reserves. Probably about 
nine-tenths of all the borrowing from the banks 
is done for the purpose of buying or carrying 
stocks of goods or materials, or extending credit 
to the buyers of goods. The aim of a bank loan 
in nine cases out of ten is to assist the borrower 
in financing his inventories or his credits. Bor- 
rowing other than this is insignificant by compari- 
son. But in hard times or times of thrift, which 
are much the same thing, goods and products sell 
so poorly that the typical borrower does not feel 
like either increasing his stock of goods, or ex- 
tending additional credit to his customers. His 
daily aim and prayer is to reduce inventories, by 
selling whatever he has for sale, and to collect 
bills receivable. His bank is urging him to reduce 
his borrowings, and those from whom he has 
bought goods or materials are begging him for 
remittances. For the time being, then, he buys 
little, puts all his zeal into selling, borrows little 
or nothing, pays off his bank loans as rapidly as 
possible, and increases his deposits in the bank 
with a view to meeting future obligations. In 
all these ways he helps to bring about an ac- 
cumulation of cash reserves. 

Here, then, we have the meaning of the increase 
in the cash holdings of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem from about 41 per cent. a few months ago 
to more than 55 per cent. at the present time. 
The Federal Reserve Banks are merely bankers’ 
banks; which hold the bulk of the cash for all 
others, and which lend money and capital to any 
bank that runs short. Much of the cash that one 
puts into a bank, trust company, or savings bank, 
eventually finds its way into the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the given district. And, if the people 
of any district suffer trade misfortunes and are 
forced to borrow more money and capital than 
their banks have to lend, the banks obtain the 
funds from the Federal Reserve System. This 
system, then, is a great national reservoir of cash 
and credit, and the water level in this reservoir 
shows the condition ef the country’s business. 

We may truthfully say, therefore, that the cash 
reserves of our banks are increasing for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Because merchants and producers are now 
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reducing inventories through selling off surplus 
stocks of goods. 

(2) Because business men everywhere are col- 
lecting bills receivable, even though they doubted 
a few months ago whether they could do so. 

(3) Because manufacturers and jobbers are 
buying exceptionally small quantities of raw ma- 
terials, and are, therefore, borrowing but little 
from the banks. 

(4) Because business men, as they reduce in- 
yentories and collect receivables, are using a por- 
tion of the funds to pay off their bank loans. 

(5) Because all sorts of business concerns are 
replacing high-cost goods and materials with 
relatively low-priced products and are leaving a 
portion of the difference on deposit in their local 
banks. ° 

(6) Because all classes of people have reduced 
their expenditures for luxuries and extravagance, 
and increased their savings in preparation for a 
rainy day. 

(7) Because unemployment and the fear of it 


How to 


by absolute necessity, wait, for still lower prices. 
They have no confidence that they are getting 
fair values. That confidence will come later, but 
not until some other group obtains money—from 
an extra crop or from unusual orders—and starts 
buying. New buying puts confidence into the 
market; then those who have the means to buy 
but have held off will gradually begin to buy. 
To supply the demand fer goods, factories cau- 
tiously reopen, distributors moderately resume 
purchases and move stock, workers and their de- 
pendents receive wages again, employers and 
stockholders get profits; thus that which we call 
“good business” starts. 


Cause of Business “Booms” 


The supply of goods, or rather the oppor- 
tunity to get them, does not vary much, although, 
for reasons that I shall shortly outline, it seems 
to vary a great deal. (I am taking for granted 
what we have not been able to take for granted— 
that good transportation exists throughout all 
parts of the country.) During the early part of 
the increase in business, manufacturers, middle- 
men, and merchants, are all glad enough to sell 
their goods at cost plus a fair profit. They are 
hoping that business is not too good to be true. 

Then we enter the emotional stage. Some pur- 
veyor of raw material suggests that at the cur- 
rent rates supplies will soon be exhausted. The 
manufacturer, if he is cursed with a good buyer 
—that is, a man who prides himself upon his 
buying acumen and who really ought to be hang- 
ing around a ticker-tape, instead of wasting his 
talents in commerce—sees the opportunity to buy 
ahead for future needs. He begins to buy not 
in accordance with what he is making and selling, 
but in the hope that he can buy low and sell 
high; thus gaining a speculative profit on his 
material purchases. The middleman does the 
same thing; he places orders in excess of what he 
expects to sell, in the hope of making a specula- 
tive profit. The retailer does likewise. This sort 
of thing rapidly develops into a frenzy. All 
parties quit business and start speculating in 
goods. Of course they do not close their work- 
shops. In fact, they call for more and greater 
production ; but all of them are thinking of mak- 
ing their money by buying low and selling high. 
Their paper profits are often enormous. 

Gradually the price to the consumer rises. The 
consumer has a larger buying power than before, 
and, when he has buying confidence, small suc- 
céssive price rises do not much bother him. 

The workman gets in on the game and spec- 
ulates in wages. He tries to get and usually 
does get wages that represent a return over and 
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is drawing cash out of hoarding and hiding, and 
out of pockets and tills and putting it into the 
banks. 

(8) Because in brief, we, as a people, have, 
for the time being, discontinued borrowing and 
spending more than we save and earn, and are 
now increasing our unspent savings and dimin- 
ishing our debts. 

From the middle of December to the present 
time, reports of 825 banks scattered throughout 
the United States indicate bank loans have been 
reduced by about $4,000,000,000. At the peak 
of the boom the aggregate loans of all banks 
in this country were probably about $35,000,000,- 


‘000; so that the decrease is a little over 10 per 


cent. A large further reduction in loans is sure 
to occur as bills receivable are collected, and as 
the liquidation of inventories goes forward. 

On February 1 of the present year, probably 
about one-third of the business houses of the 
United States were potentially insolvent in the 
sense that they could not possibly have paid their 
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current debts. Great numbers of the largest and 
strongest concerns in this country showed in their 
last annual statements that their current, or quick, 
liabilities exceeded the sum of their cash and 
receivables. These liabilities did not exceed the 
sum of cash, receivables, and inventories; but 
the inventories were temporarily unsalable, and 
could not have been used to pay maturing obliga- 
tions. Hence it was that the banks were carrying 
an extraordinary number and proportion of busi- 
ness houses. 

Now, however, we have pulled out of this hole. 
Inventories are partly liquidated; bills. receivable 
are reduced ; obligations are being paid off ; frozen 
loans are thawing out; bank loans are being re- 
duced; and business men are accumulating spare 
cash and capital which is beginning to pile up in 
the banks. In brief, we have already passed 
through and emerged from a financial and com- 
merical crisis, and we are now on the direct 
road to prosperity. 

To be a pessimist now is to be as blind as a bat. 


Stabilize Your Business 


(Continued from page 118) 


above his work. He very properly plays the 
game his employer has taught him. His addi- 
tional buying power is likely, for a while, to be 
thrown somewhat recklessly into the market. 

There is a tendency everywhere to reckless- 
ness, because so much of the money that people 
have has come to them without more effort than 
would have been required to bet on a horse and 
win. But the fever of speculation all the way 
from raw material down to the retailer vastly 
surpasses the extravagance of the buyers. The 
sellers forget all about business, and any kind of 
a dollar—no matter how it comes—looks good. 
This is about the time when ingenious students 
of business rise and declare that they can see no 
limit to prosperity ; that, standing on a high peak, 
they cannot even discern a horizon. It is a grand 
hurrah game. The poor, dear, old goose that lays 
the golden egg is for the time being supposed to 
be unkillable. There is no limit to the absurdities 
which pass current. Everyone talks the same 
sort of tomfoolery. 

And, finally, prices of commodities, of labor, 
of everything, are shoved up in one grand final 
effort. On their way up they pass the point of 
the fixed-income people, who drop out of the 
game. As the rise continues, others drop out of 
the game. Many business men, thinking in dol- 
lars instead of in volume, do not notice that the 
actual volume of their business has not increased 
in anything like the degree that prices have in- 
creased. And so we go on, not doing business 
at all but merely speculating, until the fact grad- 
ually begins to dawn that people are not buying 
—that prices of goods have passed the buying 
power of the public. A few fore-handed busi- 
ness people begin to take notice. Some start to 
exhort the population to purchase. Others con- 
vince themselves that the lull in business is only 
temporary. A few reduce prices and get rid of 
their stocks while the ridding is good. The 
majority prefer to listen to somewhat tremulous 
assertions that everything is going splendidly; 
they expect something to pull them out of the 
hole; they hang on to their enormous stocks; 
they maintain they enormous prices—until they 
can no longer finance themselves. Then they 
begin to scale down. But the people pay no 
attention to bargains. Many are out of work, and 
not looking for bargains. A great buying power 
has withdrawn from the market; and the steady 
buying power sits tight. Thus we go down, and 
down, and down, with much wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth, until the vague something that I 
have spoken of happens—and business, learning 
nothing, starts up the hill again. 

Almost everyone is familiar with such symp- 
toms of business. I give them only to show that 


it is primarily the maladjustment of price and 
purchase that causes the trouble. You will notice 
that for a considerable period before the crash 
the activity in trading was greater between the 
raw material and the final seller stage than be- 
tween the final seller and the consumer. In fact, 
you will find that during one of these periods no 
end of brokers sprang up who did absolutely no- 
thing except that they bought goods when they 
saw the chance and then ran around to get a pur- 
chaser for them at a higher price. Quite large 
fortunes were made in this manner by people 
starting without capital. A year ago we saw their 
limousines, diamonds, and gorgeous furs. Most 
of the limousines, it is pleasing to note, have since 
been sold, while “uncle” is caring for the furs and 
the diamonds. 


Elimination of Speculators 


The disturbance, the jam of goods, the finan- 
cial disaster, are not due to changes in habits of 
buying. They are due to changes in the attitude 
of suppliers of merchandise, who—all the way 
back to the source—put aside that kind of busi- 
ness which expresses itself in service to the com- 
munity, and endeavor to speculate in what is al- 
ready in hand. It is not surprising, it is not the 
fault of the worker, that individual productivity 
everywhere decreases. If a shopkeeper can in- 
differently put before you a pair of shoes worth 
$10 and tell you that you can take them or leave 
them at $25, he is not in a position to call the 
worker names because the worker announces that 
he is going to do only a small fraction of the work 
that he formerly did and get three times as much 
money. 

If the crash in business comes through specula- 
tion, through pyramiding beyond the point of 
purchase; then is not the way out—the way to 
avoid depression, the way to avoid wide fluctua- 
tions in business—to remove speculation from 
business and see to it that a man receives pay, 
whether he controls capital, or machinery, or only 
his hands, according to what he contributes—and 
only according to that? 





The supremacy of the idea of state socialism in 
labor politics passed with the defeat of Germany, 
for it means multiplication of officials who are 
hated, growth of expenditure which is undermin- 
ing the basis of industry, and destruction of in- 
dividual initiative. How can labor thought be 
mobile and free when all the roads must lead to 
Marx? How can it gain in popular favor when, 
at a time like this, the upshot of its every argu- 
ment, avowed or not, is that you must have more 
officials and more public expenditure ?—London 
Times. 
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What’s 


Coming 
This Summer? 


How about business? 


Will prices drop further or 
strengthen ? 


N\ What will happen to wages? 


abson's Reports 


Special Barometer Letter just off the press 
outlines coming conditions for you. With 

is information youcan see what’sahead and 
plan your year accordingly. It contains fore- 
casts of vital interest to every business man. 
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This Letter and Booklet—“‘Increasing Net 
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without charge. Clip out the Memo—now— 
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Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
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O Secretary 

Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The B: 

Statistical Organization, Wellesley fie “82, 
+: 23 follows: 
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and Booklet, “Increasing 

Net Profits,’’-- gratis. 
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Your investment operations, te be successful, 
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and illustrating the methods used by Mr. Selden. 
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WANTED 


A reliable bonding house to underwrite a $200,- 
000.00 bond issue on assets of $600,000.00. Plant 
now in operation making a_net profit under 
present business conditions. Money to be used 
for improvements and betterments of plant. 
Can make interest and brokerage to compete 
with the best bends now being offered. AD- 
DRESS P. O. BOX 1482, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 114) 


W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board: “We are enter- 
ing now, I think, upon the final stage 
of the great post-war readjustment 
period. I think the most serious of 
our problems are behind us from a 
banking standpoint. The question of 
how to thaw frozen credits remains. 

“Frozen credits can best be thawed 
out by a movement, a stimulation of 
business, which will do the thawing 
out automatically. 

“I want to give you this message: 
There is now no danger of any general 
financial trouble in this country. There 
is a closer relationship between the 
Federal Reserve Bank and the member 
banks, and between bankers, business 
men and manufacturers than has ever 
existed in the past. The time has come 
for renewed courage and confidence. 

“There is no advantage in forcing 
liquidation further. Many men: have 
liquidated down to the bone. They 
should be encouraged to build them- 
selves up. We are reaching every day 
a safer basis upon which to do busi- 
ness. The problems before us are all 
solvable.” 


Commodity Prices 


“It will be better for all of us,” de- 
clares Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, “if a higher scale of prices for 
all commodities prevails after readjust- 
ment than the scale before the war. A 
50 to 75 per cent. higher price level 
would help us to get out of debt, pro- 
vided it is uniformily higher. I think 
we will likely find ourselves on a level 
50 per cent. higher. We ought to have 
lower freight rates on basic commodi- 
ties. The present rates were all right 
for the farmer when he had $1.50 corn 
and hogs selling for $18 to $20 a hun- 
dred pounds, but with corn at 30 cents 
a bushel and hogs at $8 the freight 
rates are out of proportion. There are 
signs that we are approaching a gen- 
eral readjustment now. The farmer has 
taken his share of the losses, and more. 
The farmer has had a substantial re- 
duction of labor cost, but the decline 
is not as great as the decline in the 
selling price of his products.” 

“United States merchants and manu- 
facturers must correct their business 
methods in dealing with the Central 
and South American countries,” said 
Guillermo A. Sherwell, Inter-American 
High Commissioner, addressing the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. “Europe 
is coming back in full strength to our 
South American markets and is elbow- 
ing us out,” he said. “And she will suc- 
ceed, no matter what is said about our 
standing in South America, and we shall 
have to step out if we do not change 
our methods. We must seek a better 
understanding of the Latin-American 
people, adopt banking methods that 
will be above suspicion or complaint, 
and, above all, establish a foundation 
of sterling honesty. Our merchants 
must work patiently to build up Ameri- 
can foreign trade, for our present mad 
endeavors to clear profits most often 
mean the wrecking of our markets 
and the loss of. our reputation as busi- 
ness men of the United States.” 


“Under existing freight rates and 
scales of miners’ wages, the prices for 
soft coal are as low now as they are 
likely to be,” declared Senator Elkins 
of West Virginia. “They are less than 
those established by the late fuel ad- 
ministration, which allowed, according 
to Dr. Garfield, an average profit of 46 
cents the ton. Since then, during 1920, 
the miners secured an increase in two 
instalments of 47 per cent., which in- 
crease was written into the present 
wage scale under Government super- 
vision, and which scale has until April, 
1922, to run. It is, therefore, useless to 
hope for a reduction in wages as an aid 
to lower soft coal prices this year. 
Wages and freight rates are the main 
supports of the present market prices. 


Taken together, advancés in wage scales 


and in freight rates since 1914, it is es- 
timated, have added $1,750,000,000 to the 
yearly coal bill of the nation.” 

Charles M. Schwab: “The downward 
trend of business has about reached 
the bottom. General business condi- 
tions will improve.” 


The Railroads 


“The railroads,” says Senator Cum- 
mins, Chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, “are in no 
different situation from the other in- 
dustries of the country. Like many 
other producing industries, they are 
confronted with a sudden and violent 
shrinkage of business which helps to 
make the selling price of what is pro- 
duced lower than the cost of produc- 
tion. They will have to solve the prob- 
lem in the same way as other producers 
are trying to solve it—by the bring- 
ing of the cost of materials and the cost 
of labor into line with the proceeds of 
what they have to sell.” 


James A. Farrell, president of the 


U. S. Steel Corporation, in an address 


on “American Maritime Policy” de- 
clared that the Government lost $800,- 
000,000 by not selling its merchant fleet 
when the armistice was signed. 

“The war,” said Mr. Farrell, “placed 
the United States where it belongs in 
the foreign trade list—in the lead. And 
now it is only a matter of definite 
policy, backed not only by the mer- 
chants, bankers, and manufacturers, but 
by the Government, to maintain our 
rightful position among nations. It is 
not too much to say that the welfare 
of every man, woman, and child in 
America is linked up with a correct 
solution of these problems of inter- 
national commerce. 


“It might serve a useful purpose to 
ourselves and to the world to bring 
about an international conference of 
the. maritime nations to stabilize the 
shipping industry on the theory that 
one part of the world cannot be crip- 
pled economically while the rest is 
prosperous. 

“It is time to recognize the fact that 
the policy of the Shipping Board since 
its inception of endeavoring to build up 


trade routes from every Atlantic, Gulf, 


and Pacific port to practically every 
port in the world, is expensive and im- 
practicable.” 
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To Yield 
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WE shall be glad to an- 
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gations. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc 
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How to Make Money 
and Keep It 


Men work hard ~ long to make money—only 
to throw it away by poor invetmert They fail 
through lack of FINANCIAL SK 

Statistics show that enly five “8 ae every one 
hundred men become well — You want to be 
one of these five. You can 


HOW YOU MAY ATTAIN THIS 
GOAL, WHAT METHODS YOU 
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HOW WE CAN HELP YOU. 


is explained in our FREE 20-page booklet. Page 
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Pocket Manual 


contains latest statistical in- 
formation, also high and low 
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Stock Exchange, New York 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








How to Combat Profiteers 

ERE’S a thought for retailers in 
H communities where prices have 
been maintained at unduly high levels: 
Is there not a possibility, even a prob- 
ability, that if a sufficiently large num- 
ber of consumers in a community be- 
come convinced that they are not re- 
ceiving a fair deal from their local re- 
tail merchants, they will get together 
and form co-operative stores? In a 
great many towns in Britain, for ex- 
ample, quite a percentage of the re- 
tail trade goes to co-operative stores, 
and this competition is keenly felt by 
other merchants. Co-operative stores 
have not made more headway here be- 
cause less attention has been paid to 
rigid economy in the spending of 
wages. Why? Because the need for 
weighing carefully every penny of ex- 
penditure has not been so intense in 
this wealthier country. Let house- 
holders become sufficiently aroused 
against retailers, however, and the 
growth of co-operative stores will be- 
come inevitable. Whatever is unfair 
cannot and does not last. 


A Sign of Improvement 


Ai this month’s huge auction sale 
of carpets and rugs in New York 
prices finished appreciably higher than 
at the previous sale. 


Corner Has Been Turned 


HE general dry goods industry 

has turned the corner. The amount 
of merchandise being sold compares 
favorably with a year ago. Prices, too, 
are beginning to recover in certain 
cases where they were dropped below 
cost of production in order to restart 
buying. The next phase of the revival 
will embrace moderate advances in 
many goods selling at unprofitably low 
levels. You can count upon reading 
numerous announcements similar to the 
following: “Converse & Co., as agents 
for the Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion, have today withdrawn ‘Fruit of 
the Loom” from sale, announcing that 
the May, June, and July production, re- 
cently offered at 16 cents, is under 
order. The yardage for these three 
months will be more than double that 
produced by the company in any simi- 
lar period.” 


Making Progress 


fy UGENE MEYER is slowly getting 
his War Finance Corporation ma- 
chinery into motion. His recent con- 
lerences with Southern interests should 
lead to substantial action in the way 
ot facilitating the shipment of cotton 
to Europe. Germany could use a large 
quantity of the grades which are press- 
ing most heavily upon growers, and 
the prospects that sales can be ar- 
ranged on quite a scale are brighten- 
ing. The South is not yet out of the 
woods, but promises to make greater 
Progress than it has been making. In- 
cidentally, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the delay in declaring the regular 
Southern Railway preferred dividend 
does not presage its elimination, as 
the South little needs the depressing 
influence this would produce. 


L OOKS as if copper, among other 
things, should shortly advance at 
least moderately, 


Money Not Cheap 


A* it had vigorously urged the 
Federal Reserve Board and bank- 
ers to lower their discount rates 
charged commercial borrowers 
“Forbes” naturally welcomes the 
adoption of this policy. Do not, how- 
ever, rush to the conclusion that money 
will become very cheap. There is little 
pessibility of this, because of the in- 
ordinate demands which will’ steadily 
come along for new capital from all 
parts of the world. Money will be able 
to command a good rental rate when 
invested in both foreign government 
and our own corporation securities, so 
that temporary borrowings for com- 
mercial purposes will be affected there- 
by. The progress made in thawing out 
frozen credits, however, has latterly 
been quite encouraging, and hereafter 
trustworthy commercial borrowers will 
encounter less difficulty in obtaining 
facilities at legitimate cost. 


The Sales Tax 


“TSORBES” has not taken any dog- 

matic stand on the proposed sales 
tax, chiefly because of lack of sufficient 
data on which to base an intelligent 
conclusion. The proposed tax does not, 
in our view, improve on fuller acquaint- 
ance. There has been so much theoriz- 
ing and such an absence of established 
facts that the following dispatch from 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger’s Cana- 
dian correspondent is well worth con- 
sidering: “If Canada’s experience 
counts for anything, Secretary Mellon, 
of the United States Treasury, acted 
wisely in refusing to recommend the 
introduction of general sales, or a turn- 
over, tax. Canada’s experience also 
shows that he acted wisely in refusing 
to abolish the tax on special sales. 
These correspond to the luxury taxes 
introduced in this country last spring 
and which were nearly all abolished 
last November. Though there was a 
strong protest on the part of business 
against luxury taxes, during the six 
months they were collected, they 
brought in $42,000,000, as against $38,- 
000,000 from the sales tax during the 
ten and a half months it was in opera- 
tion. The Canadian experiment has 
demonstrated that the sales tax will 
not produce anything like the money 
its advocates claimed.” 


| y- mineg courts are likely to find 
Soviet gold acceptable. 


Steel Industry Prostrate 


HE steel industry after its long 

orgy of prosperity, is now flat on 
its back. Business is quieter than it 
has been at any time in thirteen years. 
It is not logical to look for any imme- 
diate rebound. Consumers feel that 
prices may go lower. The Steel Cor- 
poration decries such talk; but as cer- 
tain independents are already begin- 
ning to shade terms in order to catch 
orders, the colossus may by and by find 
itself compelled to follow suit. Al- 
though Judge Gary’s influence over the 
steel industry of the whole country is 
without parallel in industrial history, 
necessity may cause competitors to 
start and wage furious warfare. Mean- 
while, it is pleasing to have this pro- 
nouncement from Mr. Schwab: “The 
downward trend of business has about 
reached bottom.” 
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American 


Passenger Services 


When you are going to travel by water this summer or 
this fall book your passage via ships that sail under the 


American flag. 


They are fast and luxurious, sailing to all parts of the 
world. These ships are the symbol of perfect comfort at 


Express service on our combination passenger and freight 


ships insures travelers of every convenience and comfort 


while on the high seas. 
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Europe 
Queenstown, Boulogne, London 
From New York 


ed 7—Old N. State (159) 
une 28—Pan. State (159) 
July 12—Old N. State (159) 
Aug. 2—Pan. State (159) 
Aug. 16—Old N. State (159) 
Bremen and Danzig . 
rom New York 
May 28—Hudson (159) 
wg 8—Susquehanna (159) 
uly 13—Hudson (159) 
June 15—Potomac (159) 
July 23—Susquehanna (159) 
July 28—Potomac (159) 
Aug. 18—Susquehanna (159) 
Aug. 30—Hudson (159) 
Sept. 7—Susquehanna (159) 
Sept 14—Potomac (159) 
Oct. 20—Potomac (159) 
Naples and Genoa 
From New York 
June 8—P. Matoika (159) 
July. 20—P. Matoika (159) 
Aug. 13—Pocahontas (159) 
Aug. 31—P. Matoika (159) 
Sept. 24—Pocahontas (159) 
Oct. 12—P. Matoika (159) 


Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen 

From New York 

June 22—America (159) 

July 30—G. Washington (159) 

July 23—America (159) 

Aug. 24—-America (159) 

Aug. 27—G. Washington (159) 

Sept. 24—G. Washington (159) 


South America 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevidee and 
Buenos Aires 


From New York 
May 25—Huron (91) 
June 8—Aeolus (91) 


Far East 
Manila, Singapore, Colombo, Calcutta 
Tuly 14—Granite S. (105) 









99 N. Y. & Porto Rico S. S. Co. 
11 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel. Bowling Green 8500 
98 N. Y. & Cuba M. S. S. Co. 
Foot of Wall St., N. Y. 
Tel. John 4600 
105 Pacific Mail S. S. Co 
7 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 
Tel. Bowling Green 4630 
159 U. S. Mail S. S. Co., Inc. 
45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Manila, Hongkong 

From San Francisco 

May 28—Golden. St. (105) 

July 23—Empire S. (105) 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Manila 

From Seattle 

June 18—Wenatchee (1) 

July 9—Silver State (1) 

Aug. 27—Wenatchee (1) 

From San Francisco 

yy 23—Empire S. (105) 

uly 30—Keystone S. (1) 
Hawaii, Philippines, 
East Indies 

Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, 
Colombo, Calcutta 

From San Francisco 

June 11—Wolverine State (105) 
Coastwise and Hawaii 
Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Hawaiian Islands 
From Baltimore 

Early June—Hawkeye State (80) 
1 The Admiral Line 

17 State St., N. Y. 

Bowling Green 5625 

80 Matson Navigation Co. 

120 Market Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 

26 Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 

91 Munson Steamship Line 

67 Wall St., N. Y. 

Bowling Green 3300 

Tel. Wh. 1200 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Washington,DC. 











Last Year’s Earnings of 


California Packing 
Corporation 


reviewed in our recent 
circular. Copy on request. 


A, A. Housman & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
pos Y. Ceffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chieago Board of Trade 


Members: 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


20 Broad Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 

25 W. 33rd Street, New York City 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 
Woodward Bldg., Washington 

Amsterdam, Holland 














MANUAL ON 
STOCKS 


We will be pleased to 
send you a copy of our 
latest manual. 

It contains over 250 
pages of valuable con- 
é densed statistics and in- 
formation relative to 
stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading ex- 
changes in United 
States and Canada. 

It will be found of value 
to those interested in 
securities. 





If you cannot call, send 
f = booklet F-$80. 


Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated 
. Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 




















A STOCK SERVICE 


SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


This is concise, and guarantees 
satisfaction by accepting only 
month-to-month payments. Three 
months’ trial subscription at $15.00 


is offered. Publications issued 
daily, weekly and monthly. 
N. Y. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 


RESEARCH, Inc. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


General Spring Advance Has Apparently Culminated 
—Setbacks Now Likely 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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HE average price of fifty active 

railroad and industrial stocks, as 
shown in the graphic above, got slight- 
lv above the January high on May 6, 
but after a day or so of activity, during 
which attention shifted quite abruptly 
to the rails, while the motors, rubbers, 
independent steels, and some of the 
oils. were heavily sold, the movement 
resolved into a series of sharp ups 
and downs on alternate short-covering 
and profit-taking sales. The obvious 
conclusion from such developments 
is that the general Spring rise has 
reached its culmination. 

Having spent the greater part of its 
force early in May, the market is likely 
to find little incentive for a resumption 
of a broad general forward movement 
before August or September, as the 
Summer months are proverbially a sea- 
son of dullnéss in Wall Street. And, 
in business, like conditions appear to 
prevail. Seasonal improvement in the 
motor and tire industries having run 
its course, signs of slackening are mul- 
tiplying, and production will pgobably 
have to be curtailed for the next few 
months until the expected Fall recov- 
ery sets in. In several other indus- 
tries the secondary business recession 
may also become pronounced, and, 
coming after the eleventh hour revival 
of hope, such experiences are likely to 
prove quite destructive of optimism. 

Sight must not be lost, therefore, of 
certain fundamental developments 
making for the ultimate restoration of 
business to a normal plane of activity. 
The three favorable developments that 
all should keep in mind are: (1) The 
rather definite promise of excellent 
crops; (2) the tendency toward lower 
wages and a more adequate supply of 
labor; and (3) lower money rates, or 
the declining cost of capital. All pe- 
riods of real prosperity are based on 
just these fundamentals; an abundance 
of natural wealth from the farms, mines 
and timber lands, plenty of labor at 
reasonable wages, and adequate capital 
supplies at small cost to business en- 
terprises, 

The steel industry has not joined in 
the Spring renascence of activity; on 
the contrary it has sunk further into 
depression and is probably close to the 


1920 


1921 





nadir. It has been the experience of 
the past that steel shares and the al- 
lied steel industrials have usually 
reached their low point after the in- 
dustry itself has touched bottom—and 
conversely on the upward side of the 
scale. If a similar course is followed 
this year, it would be natural to look 
for lower prices for the steel shares 
—perhaps new lows in some directions 
—before the turn comes. Any such 
weakness in the steels should be taken 
advantage of for accumulation of such 
stocks as Steel common, Bethlehem 
Steel “B,” Lackawanna, and Republic 
Iron & Steel, with preference given in 
the order named. 

The railway equipment business has 
also proved disappointing so far this 
year, and with the main upward ‘move- 
ment apparently over, these shares 
should be sold in order to take ad- 
vantage of future declines for repur- 
chasing. 

About the only groups of stocks that 
may be expected to hold their own 
throughout the Summer in greater de- 
gree than the general list are the rails, 
public utilities, and coppers, while the 
leather and textile stocks may also be 
favored in deference to very good trade 
reports. Among the rails, “Forbes” fa- 
vors such issues as Atchison, Baltimore 
and Ohio common and preferred, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Rock Island common 
and preferred, Colorado Southern com- 
mon and preferred, Kansas City South- 
enr common and preferred, Missouri 
Pacific preferred, and Southern Paci- 
fic. 

A list of copper stocks is presented 
i) this issue under “Opportunities for 
Investors.” Of the public utilities, such 
stocks as Consolidated Gas of New 
York, Peoples’ Gas, Brooklyn Union 
Gas, Philadelphia Company, North 
American, Public Service of New Jer- 
sey, Pacific Gas & Electric, Pacific 
Telephone, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, and Western Union appear 
tc have good speculative possibilities. 
Among specialties, advances may be 
looked for on all favorable market op- 
portunities in stocks like Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky, New York Dock, U.S. Realty, 
American Ice, and Remington Type- 
writer. 
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|  Safety—Stability—High Return 


Over 24,000 
Holders of Record 


Cities Service 
Company 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
To Return 8%% 

Cities Service Company in 
the year 1920 further estab- 
lished itself as a leader in 
the petroleum, gas.and elec- 
tric industries. Progress of 
the company during the past 
year described in annual re- 
port just issued. 


Preferred dividend require. 
ments earned several times 
over. 


Complete details on request. 
Ask for Circular P-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 

60 Wall Street New York 

















C. B. & Q. 


Convertible Collateral Joint 64%4s— 
due 1936 


Great Northern 


Non-Callable 7s—due 1936 


Northern Pacific 


Refunding and Improvement 6s— 
due 2047 


These bonds are all high- 


grade 
We shall be glad to con- 
fer with you as to which 
bond appears to be the 


most attractive under 
existing conditions. 


Ask for Circular F.Q.-28 


Investment Department 


LyMaN D. SMITH SCG 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
34 Pine St. Tel. John 4100 


Branch Office 








527 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 8700 























West End | 
Chemical 


Actively traded in on 
the New York Curb 


the affairs of this com- 
pany will be furnished 


| 
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r | 

Information concerning | 
gratis upon request. 


DAVID MALTMAN 
20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 
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Stock Options 


NVESTIGATE 

THE MONEY-MAKING 
POSSIBILITIES OF THIS 
VALUABLE METHOD OF 
STOCK TRADING. 


HE INSURANCE 

FEATURES OFFER 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST SERIOUS 
LOSS IN AN ADVERSE 
MARKET. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular F. M. 


S.H. WILCOXS GO 
PUTS ana CALLS 
GUARANTEED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


233 Broadway New York. 
Phone Barclay 52/16 
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A Conservative Well Managed 
Oil Enterprise of Great Merit 


HART OIL 


Properties—20,000 Acres 
Production—From 33 Wells 
Development—Active Drill- 
ing Under Way 


17 Consecutive Dividends 
Paid 
We offer Shares at Par $10 
To Net 10% 


Call or write for latest report and 
our booklet “Oil From The 
Investors Standpoint”’ 


L. A. Hughes & Co. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 
100 Broadway Tel. Rector 2853 














TAKING PROFITS 
At the Right Time 


Many stocks are high enough—others 
much too high—still others show splendid 
possibilities on the buying side. 


WHEN TO SELL 


Our daily advices tell subscribers of the 
danger spots in the market, especially a 
common danger outsiders often incur, 1.e., 
overstaying the market. 

OUR DAILY MARKET LETTER AND 
3 P. M. TRADERS BULLETIN is just 
what you need in this market. Send for 
FREE sample F. M. Or, better still, en- 
clese $10 for a month’s trial subscrip- 
tion. 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 
Established 1889 
44 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
(Wall St. Journal Bidg.) 




















Foreign Exchange 
Explained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edition), 
“Foreign Exchange sory 8 
clarifies what appears to be a l- 
cult problem to prospective pur- 
chasers of Foreign Securities. 


Owners of Foreign Securities will 
= this Pee + of inestimable 
value. 


Sent free upon request for KX-28. 


W" Hi MKenna &Co 
25 W. 437ST. NEW 


Phones Murray Hill 2753-2754 





Good List to Buy 


Increasing speculative attention is be- 
ing given to the telephcne and tele- 
graph issues and the gas and electric 
stocks, now that the short-lived boom in 
the motors and rubbers has run its rap- 
id course. The motor boom was based 
on nothing more enduring than a sea- 
senal recovery in business. The specu- 
lation which is just getting under way 
iu the public utility stocks is based on 
a permanent change in fundamental 
conditions affecting those concerns; i.e., 
lower commodity prices, lower costs for 
raw materials, and reduced wages are 
operating to increase profits for all 
companies which sell their product or 
services at a fixed rate. It is argued 
that those that have been able to main- 
tain dividends during the war period 
certainly have nothing to fear now, 
while many that were stricken from 
the dividend list may now hope to re- 
sume payments. Here is a good list of 
dividend paying public utility stocks 
which may be regarded as good to buy 
now: 

Divi- Price Yield 
dend About % 


American Tel. & Tel. eg | 106 8.5 
Consolidated Gas........ 89 7.9 
Pacific Gas & Elect.... A 53 9.4 
Philadelphia Co......... 3 33 9.1 
Public Service of N. J... 4 67 6.0 
North American......... 5 61 8.2 
Western Union ......... 7 90 7.8 


May Resume Dividends 


Brooklyn Union Gas, which paid 6 
per cent. regular and 2 per cent. extra 
for the six years from 1912 to 1917, in- 
clusive, 6 per cent. regular in 1918, and 
41/2 in 1919, may soon resume payments 
at the 6 per cent. annual rate, it is ru- 
mored. It is stated that costs, particu- 
larly of coal and oil, have been greatly 
reduced, with a corresponding gain in 
revenues. From 1910 to 1917, inclusive, 
the company’s earnings averaged about 
9 per cent. on the $18,000,000 capital 
stock. With Brooklyn Union back on 
the dividend list, it would be natural 
for speculation to begin discounting the 
return of Peoples’ Gas to the fold. 


American Sumatra Weak 


Several weeks ago “Forbes” pointed 
out that American Sumatra was one of 
the stocks which it would be well “to 
fight shy of.” In recent sessions it has 
developed acute weakness, on stories of 
crop damage caused by a disease that 
has attacked Southern tobacco planta- 
tions. There may or may not be any 

+ truth in these rumors; the fact to bear 
in mind is that the company attained 
its temporary high earning power 
through war exigencies which shut off 
from this market the norma! supply of 
Sumatra grown leaf tobacco and en- 
abled domestic growers to reap large 
profits through high prices. Such con- 
ditions no longer exist. 


A Good Candy Stock 


Loft, Inc., is about the best of the 
listed candy stocks. The business of 
the old concern had been steadily in- 
creasing for a number of years before 
incorporation, and less than the usual 
amount of “water” was injected in its 
recapitalization. At present selling 
around $11 to $12 a share, the stock 
has back of it fully $8.35 a share in 
net tangible assets as revealed by the 
balance sheet of Dec. 31, 1920, and this 
figure is reached after deducting good 
will, leases, trademarks, etc., carried at 
$2,394,952, or $3.68 per share. Divi- 
dends are being paid at the rate of $1 
annually. 


FORBES 


Good Outlook for Wool 


American \Voolen advanced above 80 
at the height of the Spring boom and 
has since held very well, in marked con- 
trast to the weakness which has devel- 
oped in motors, rubbers, and independ- 
ent steels. The reason doubtless is 
that the company “took its medicine” 
in the- shape of inventory losses and 
marked prices down to a level where 
business could be done. Moreover, al- 
though the outstanding amount of 
common stock has been increased from 
$20,000,000 to $40,000,000, the company 
has no funded debt, and is in a gener- 
ally strong financial position. The sit- 
uation in the market for woolen goods 
has turned out to be much stronger 
than many observers believed, for, only 
a very short time after the mills were 
practically closed down a situation de- 
veloped which necessitated allotting 
goods on a 60 to 80 per cent. basis. 
American Woolen’s balance sheet at the 
close of 1920 showed nearly $15,000,000 
cash, against only $9,248,134 at the end 
of 1919, while bank loans were down 
to $7,307,500, against nearly $21,000,000. 


Low Priced Copper Stock 


Shattuck Arizona Copper, around $7 
a share, is an attractive low-priced cop- 
per stock speculation. The stock sold 
as high as 31, in 1913, and during the 
war boom it got up to 40, paying $5 a 
share in 1917. For the past two years 
the properties have been operated at 
a deficit, but declining costs should re- 
store a fair earning power. Only about 
half of the property has so far been 
developed, though work has been start- 
ed on the second half, which carries 
rich silver-lead ores estimated to con- 
tain over 1,000,000 tons in sight, with a 
large acreage untouched. The ores 
show an average of 9 per cent. copper. 


Canners Feel Buyers’ Strike 


Prices of canned goods soared quite 
as daringly as those of many other so- 
called necessities that enter into the 
everyday cost of living, in the post- 
armistice period of speculation in busi- 
ness. Then the public struck, and 
wholesalers and producers were left 
with large quantities of various tinned 
products on their hands. Later, prices 
of canned goods broke sharply. Re- 
cently it was declared that prices were 
so far below present costs of produc- 
tion that this season’s pack in many 
lines would be seriously curtailed. This 
is a very important development affect- 
ing unfavorably American Can, Cun- 
tinental Can, and California Packing. 


Oil Inventory Losses 


Wall Street had not given much 
thought to losses on oil inventories 
until publication of the statement of 
the Tide Water Oil Company for the 
first quarter showed a deficit of $1,886,- 


490, as compared with a surplus of $3,-" 


553,337 during the first quarter of 1920. 
Now it is likely that stocks of refining 
and distributing concerns will be under 
pressure in anticipation of further 
depressing revenue reports. That the 
oil situation is not all it should be is 
indicated by the reduction of 25 cents 
a barrel in crude prices by the Stand- 
ard of California. President Kingsbury 
is quoted as having said that “the eco- 
nomic condition which has brought 
about these reductions is the recent in- 
crease in production of crude coupled 
with a slackened demand for petro- 
leum products, wl.ich, if continued, will 
result in a large surplus.” 
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| Opportunities for Investors 


Obstacles Preventing Revival of Copper Metal 
Market Gradually Being Removed 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


5 ery two main obstacles to recovery 
of earning power by the copper 
companies in the post-armistice period 
have been the persistence of high costs 
of production and the existence of a 
large surplus stock of the metal, built 
up during the war. Along with these 
bars to recovery the great depreciation 
of exchanges on Europe has also served 
to limit such foreign buying as has 
come into this market. 

All of these difficulties are gradually 
being removed. 

The practical shutdown at the mines 
has cleaned the slate of the war-time 
wage levels so that when operations are 


was a fair average pre-war year. jy 
1920, our domestic productio was esti. 
mated at 1,665,000,000 pounds, our do. 
mestic consumption was estimated a} 
fully 1,245,000,000 pounds, and we ex. 
ported 485,000,000 pounds. It will be 
seen from these figures that the estj- 
mated domestic consumption in 192) 
was about 63 per cent. greater than for 
1913, while 1920 exports were 44 per 
cent. less than in 1913. If exports had 
been up to the 1913 level last year, the 
total of our domestic consumption and 
exports would have exceeded actual 
production by fully 455,000,000 pounds. 

With wages already on the way to- 
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Comparative Data on Coppers 


-—— Dividends—, Earned Per—, Price Range— 


Present 


Anaconda 

Cerro de Pasco 
Chino 
Inspiration 
Miami 

Nevada 


Shattuck-Arizona 


~ #1915 to 1919, inclusive. 
Incorporated in 1915. 
tBegan operations in 1915. 


Paid to Share Pre-War Now 


1913 1920 High About 
$2.63 $1.11 75 2 
4 1.48 : 4 
ove 1.52 30 
t 1.94 21 
1.75 1.89 30 
1.74 0.12 30 
1.84 0.58 27 
3.19 def. 39 
5.38 3.03 67 











resumed it should not be difficult to re- 
cruit the needed forces at substantially 
lower wages. And this is a most im- 
portant consideration, for in the mining 
industry the labor cost is always the 
biggest item of production expense. 
It was mainly the increased cost of 
labor that caused the cost per pound of 
copper produced to rise on an average 
about 70 to 75 per cent. from 1913 to 
1920. Since 1916 the tendency of costs 
has generally been sharply upward. 
And in the past two years there has 
been no reduction in costs to offset the 
rapid fall in copper metal prices. The 
following table compares costs and 
average prices received by the four 
principal porphyry coppers (in cents 
per pound): 
is — 10 0 
Cost Price Cost Price Cost Price 
14.9 69 26.1 138.1 17.7 
14.8 88 25.8 17.2 17.7 


16.0 87 264 144 17.3 
149 10.2 26.7 15.5 17.5 


Disproportionate costs have been a 
much more important factor in their 
effect upon earnings of the copper con- 
cerns than the surplus stocks of metal 
which were reported as totaling more 
than one billion pounds when the war 
ended—unless it is to be assumed that 
the existence of these stocks entirely 
accounted for the break in the price of 
copper metal; then the honors may be 
divided. The latest estimate of stocks 
of marketable copper in the United 
States placed the total at 725,000,000 
pounds, on April 15, 1921. In order to 
get the right slant on the relative size 
of the copper surplus, it is necessary to 
make comparison with estimates of pre- 
war and post-war production and con- 
sumption. In 1913, according to re- 
liable estimates, 1,620,000,000 pounds of 
copper were produced in the United 
States, while our domestic consumption 
was 765,000,000 pounds, and our exports 
amounted to 875,000,000 pounds, That 





ward readjustment, only two obstacles 
stand between copper producers and a 
return to normal conditions. One—sur- 
plus stocks—will gradually be elimi- 
nated through curtailment of produc- 
tion. Total production for all copper 
companies reporting for the first quar- 
ter of this year was only about 268,- 
006,000 pounds, or at the annual rate 
of 1,072,000,000 pounds; and the figures 
for -the first quarter did not fully re- 
flect the reduction in output. The ob- 
stacle to exportation of copper is 
gradually being removed through 
notable improvement in the foreign ex- 
changes, and settlement of the repara- 
tions question, which should help to 
put Europe back on a normal business 
basis. In pre-war years we exported 
about 50 per cent. of our total copper 
production, and it is natural to expect 
that that proportion will again be es- 
tablished within a year or two. 

Already, in response to an increasing 
export demand and diminished pro- 
duction, quotations for copper metal 
have advanced from the recent low 
prices, around 12 cents a pound, to 13 
cents for May and June delivery, and 
13% cents for third quarter delivery. 
The Copper Export Association has 
been carrying on a fairly active busi- 
ness with France and Germany at 4 
price of 13 cents for the metal delivered, 
which is equivalent to about 12% cents 
at the refinery, and recently there have 
been reports of an advance in the ex- 
port price to 13% cents. 

D. C. Jackling, managing dirctor of 
the porphyry cepper companies, has 
declared: 

“The controlling factor in the copper 
situation today is the foreign demand, 
and I look for a clearing of the skies 
in the near future, when demand for 
domestic copper should be revived on 
a big scale,” 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 





Indications of Returning 
Prosperity 


Labor and Wages 








The Ford Motor Company produced 
91,393 cars and 6,860 tractors during 
April, while retail sales amounted to 
92,152 cars and 5,238 tractors. Unfilled 
orders at the end of April totalled 86,- 
932 cars and 256 tractors. Production 
schedule for May calls for 100,000 cars 
and 7,250 tractors. 

** *, 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber sales for 
April are estimated at 125 per cent. 
over March. The increase is much 
larger than expected and is due large- 
ly to enhanced demand from automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

* * * 


April automobile shipments in- 
creased 27 per cent. over March ship- 
ments, according to the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce. 

* 

The repair shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Todd’s Cut., Del., have re- 
sumed operations. 

* * * 

A portion of the Washoe Smelting 
Workings of the Anaconda Copper 
Company has reopened to treat silver- 
zinc ores. A production of about 2,- 
000,000 pounds monthly is planned. 

* * * 

The demand for hardwood lumber, 
says the American Lumberman of Chi- 
cago, is improving and the better 
grades are becoming quite scarce. 
Prices show a firmer tendency and 
here and there advances have been 
noted. 

* * * 

Barrett & Haentjens, Hazelton, Pa., 
manufacturers of centrifugal pumps, 
will erect an addition to their foundry 
to take care of increasing business. 

* * * 

Building records show that the build- 
ing of apartment houses in New York 
City has increased more than 450 per 
cent. since the tax exemption ordi- 
nance went into effect, compared with 
the same period last year, according 
to Henry H. Curran, President of the 
Borough of Manhattan. 

*= * * 


“Textiles conditions, both wholesale 
and retail,’ declares a large retailer, 
“are sounder today than at any time 
since 1914. I find it difficult to buy 
goods in quantity and was surprised 
to find so many of the leading com- 
panies in the East sold up for quite 
a long way ahead.” 

* * * 

Work will start soon on seventy 
routes included in Minnesota’s big 
toad-building program, for which 
bonds amounting to $100,000,000 have 
been authorized, it is announced. 

* * * 
_The Copper Queen Mining Company 
is building at Bisbee, Ariz., the larg- 
est ore reduction mill in the United 
States. The mill will cost approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. 

* * * 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, it is 
announced, will construct extensions to 
its Steelton plant. 

* * * 


In spite of depressed conditions in 


the Orient, Seattle did an export and 


import business in 1920 of $853,000,000. 
As a result of steady improvement in 
conditions, full cargoes are beginning 
to figure again in the outward trans- 
Pacific movement. 





The average decrease in pay per em- 
ployee in leading industrial plants 
throughout the country during the past 
year was 6.4 per cent., according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

* * * 


Price fixing combinations between 
employers and employees, such as the 
one existing in the photo-engraving in- 
dustry, have been made illegal in New 
York State through the signing by Gov- 
ernor Miller of the Meyer-Martin bill, 
which extends the provisions of the 
Donnelly Anti-Trust act so as to pro- 
hibit such agreements. 

* * * 


The farm labor situation in this coun- 
try is decidedly easier than it has been 
in the last three years, the Department 
of Agriculture announces. Most states 
report an abundance of labor at great- 
ly reduced wages. 

* * * 


The total number out of work in the 
paper industry owing to refusal of men 
to accept 30 per cent. wage cut is fig- 
ured at between 15,000 and 20,000. All 
the mills of the International Paper 
Company were forced to shut down 
with the beginning of the strike. 

* + * 

Practically all building trades unions 
in the country are willing to submit 
the question of wage reductions to 
arbitration, it was announced by Will- 
iam Hutcheson, president of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

* * * 


That agents for unions had under- 
standings with wrecking contractors 
whereby they received 20 per cent. of 
the contract price of a job’ for guar- 
anteeing that there would be no labor 
trouble was disclosed at the investiga- 
tion of the alleged building trust in 
Chicago. 

* * * 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has announced a reduction of 
¥Y% to 1 cent a gallon in the price of 
gasoline in the territory it serves, ex- 
cept New Jersey. Wholesale prices in 
the more important cities are now 24 
and 24% cents a gallon. 

* * * 

Acceptance by most employers in 
many of the larger cities of the forty- 
four hour week in the printing industry 
appears to have averted a national 
strike in book and job printing offices. 
Officials of the International Typo- 
graphical Union were authorized to call 
strikes where employers refused to 
concede the forty-four hour week, and 
in a number of cities in the East news- 
papers were suspended by strikes of 


. printers. 


* * & 


Weekly earnings in eleven major in- 
dustries throughout the country have 
fallen more rapidly since September, 
1920, than the cost of living, although 
the hourly rates in these industries 
have declined generally parallel with 
the cost of living, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

* * * 

The American Railway Express Com- 
pany, which handles all but a small part 
of the express business of the country, 
has announced that it will cut wages on 
June 1. It is expected that the reduc- 
tion will about equal the 30 to 35 per 
cent. increase granted by the Railroad 
Labor Board last August. About 80,- 
000 men are affected. 
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Unemployment in Great Britain is 
steadily increasing, as a result of the 
growing coal shortage. The total num- 
ber of unemployed men, women, boys 
and girls on the register of labor ex- 
changes at the end of April totalled 1,- 
865,000, while the number working on 
short time totaled 1,077,000. These fig- 
ures are exclusive of the 1,200,000 idle 
miners. It is estimated that each day of 
the stoppage of coal mining adds 15,000 
people to the unemployed list. The 
Vickers Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Works at Barrow, the largest concern 
in the United Kingdom, employing 150,- 
000 men, will be forced to close down 
in the near future unless depleted coal 
supplies are replenished. The Board of 
Trade announces that the government 
has made arrangements for the im- 
pcertation of coal from abroad to sup- 
plement the existing stocks and to in- 
sure the maintenance of the services es- 
sential to the life of the community. 

* * * 

Signs of a rift in the general cloud 
ot business depression hovering over 
Europe were seen in England and Italy 
during April by. American economic 
observers, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 
other countries, however, and in South 


. America, with the exception of Peru, 


a continuation of the general industrial 
stagnation wag reported. In the Far 
East considerable financial and com- 
mercial activity was noted. 

* * * 


“Unless the United States people and 


bankers are prepared to subscribe $/7,- 
500,000,000 to the Allies before the end of 
this year, the new Allied reparation 
plan is foredoomed to failure,” declares 
Yves Guyot, famous French econom- 
ist. 

“This latest scheme, formulated at 
London, demands that Germany sur- 
render to the Allies in the next nine 
months treasury bonds valued at fifty 
thousand millions of marks or $12,500,- 
000,000. These bonds the Allies hope 
te place abroad, thus realizing the cash 
that is necessary if France is to emerge 
from this year’s budget without ruin.” 

* * * 

Canada’s total trade with the United 
States for the year ended March 31, 
was $1,399,000,000, an increase of $133,- 
000,000 over the previous year. Ex- 
ports totalled $543,000,000, an increase 
of $78,000,000, and imports were $857,- 
000,000, an increase of $55,000,000. 

* * * 

Nineteen Paris butchers who were 
convicted of juggling various grades of 
meat and selling second and third class 
cuts for extra cuts, were sentenced 
to fifteen days in jail and assessed 
fines ranging from 2,000 francs to 100 
francs and in addition were ordered 
to post on their shop doors for seven 
days the lengthy decision which the 
court rendered against them. 

* * * 

A measure creating a form of mora- 
torium for Brazil for a period of six 
months was introduced in the Brazilian 
Senate and referred to the committee 
on constitution and diplomacy for 
study. The project provides for pay- 
ment of interest at 6 per cent. during 
the period of the measure’s effective- 
ness. 

* * * 

The Russian Soviet Government, it 
is reported, has authorized the coinage 
of silver, having completely reversed 
its position after having held out for 
a long time for a complete abolition of 
money. This was due, it is said, to sat- 
isfy the peasants, whose power in Rus- 
sian affairs is increasing daily. 


Business failures in Germany jp 
March, the Department of Commerce 
announces, were 308, compared with 
236 in February. 

“ * 

American representatives in south. 
eastern European countries report that 
they are unable to handle all the appji. 
cations for visé of passports of emj- 
grants anxious to get into the Unite 
States before immigration restrictions 
are imposed. 

* * 

Railroads of Germany, of which there 
are 38,747 miles and which showed a 
yearly profit of 1,000,000,000 marks be- 
fore the war, showed a deficit of 15, 
000,000,000 marks for the fiscal year of 
1920. 

* * * 

A shipment of $10,000,000 in gold 
from Moscow has been received in 
Paris, being the first of several to pay 
for contracts negotiated in Moscow re- 
cently by a French mission. 

* * * 


Unemployment resulting from the re- 
cent industrial depression in various 
countries reached its highest level in 
Denmark and Canada, according to the 
Supreme Economic Council of the 
League of Nations. In Denmark 15 
per cent. of the membership of trade 
unions reporting to the government, 
were out of work, while in Canada the 
ratio was 10 per cent. Germany had 
almost the lowest percentage of un- 
employed. 





Prices 











Dun’s index of wholesale prices as of 
May 1 shows a decline of 4.4 per cent. 
from the month before, as compared 
with a decline of 4.1 per cent. during 
March and 2.1 per cent. during Feb- 
ruary. This figure is only 38 per cent. 
above pre-war levels. Every group 
showed recession in April, although 
the sharpest declines were recorded in 
meat, dairy, garden products, and other 
food groups. 

* * * 

The principal sugar companies have 
reduced the price of refined sugar to 
6.40 cents a pound. 

* * & 

The U. S. Rubber, the B. F. Good- 
rich, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber, the 
Lee Tire & Rubber, and the Fisk Rub- 
ber companies have announced price 
reductions ranging from 12% to 20 per 
cent. 


* * * 

Mid-continent crude oil has been re- 
duced to $1.50 a barrel, a new low 
record for the current movement and 
also the lowest price at which this 
grade has sold in more than four 
years. 

* * * 

The General Motors Corporation has 
announced a new price schedule for the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, its sub- 
sidiary, which calls for reductions of 
approximately 21 per cent. in the lower- 
priced cars and 13 per cent. in the 
high-priced models. This is the first 
reduction in price by any of the Gen- 
eral Motors’ subsidiaries. 

* * 

Henry Ford is selling wheat (flour), 
grown and ground on his own farm, to 
employees at the rate of $7.80 a bar- 
rel, compared with about $10 asked 
by retail dealers. 

* * * 

For the first time in six years 
cheese was sold on the Watertown 
(N. Y.) Produce Exchange at 14 cents 
a pound. Dealers report that there is 
no market even at that price. A year 
ago the price was 28 to 30 cents a 
pound, 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
Five 
Successful Methods 


operating in the 


Stock Market 


Methods of successful traders ex- 
plained with suggestions for their 
use by large and small operators. 
Eighty meaty chapters. Thirty-six 
pages illustrated by graphs. Writ- 
ten by an expert. Second and en- 
larged edition now ready. Those 
interested in obtaining a copy of 
this valuable book should write on 
their business or personal letter- 
head for C-1. 


SEXSMITH 


*AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 


107 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 

















This Is The Day of 
Golden 
Opportunities 


The alert and farsighted 
investor is picking up exception- 
al investment bargains at this 
time. 

We have prepared a book 
describing many of the out- 
standing attractive issues which 
offer the greatest profit making 
possibilities. This book also 
contains a thought which should 
prove extremely valuable to 
you. 


Send for free copy F.A. TODAY. 
—No obligation. 


Bruen, 


Roberts & Stake 


STOCKS Foreign Exchange BONDS 


New York 
362 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


32 Broadway 
Branch Office: 




















One of Our 
Clients Said: 


“A man who loves his work 
as Donley D. Lukens does, 
could not possibly avoid do- 
ing it well.”"— Maybe this 
is one of the reasons why 

he continues to write sales 

| letters for the same clients 
| year in and year out. 





DONLEY D. LUKENS, Inc. 


4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 























| Correspondence 
Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Steck Market commitments 
and all investment subjects. 


E,W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 


if N. Y. Stock Bschenge 
Members {N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board ef Trade 


33 New Street $eu*4 New Y ork | 














Railroads 








The United States Railroad Labor 
Board has announced its intention of 
revising downward the wages of more 
than 1,000,000 unskilled rail workers, 
effective July 1. The amount of the de- 
crease will be. made public on June 1. 
The Board has also announced that it 
would hold hearings on June 6 regard- 
ing proposals by the roads to decrease 
the wages of other classes of employees 
and would also make its decision in 
these cases effective on the same date. 

« + 2 

Net railroad operating income for 
March was $30,894,065, according to the 
Association of Railway Executives. 
This represents a return of 2.29 per 
cent. of the tentative valuation fixed 
under the Transportation act and a 
shortage of $50,000,000 from the net 
revenue fixed by that act. This is the 
first surplus the railroads have shown 
since last December. 

* * * 

The committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of the New England States to 
report on the request of the railroads 
in that locality for a 10 per cent. in- 
crease in freight and passenger rates 
have issued a report which strongly 
opposes higher rates. The report 
recommends that the period of Gov- 
ernment control be extended and that 
arrangements be made at once for the 
payment of the amounts claimed by 
the railroads to be due them from the 
Government. 

* * * 

North Dakota railroads have been 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to advance passenger, 
Pullman, excess baggage, and freight 
rates, applying the same percentage 
increases as were ordered last August 
by the commission in the generate rate 
increase. 

* * * 

More than 75 per cent. of the workers 
on the 800 short line railroads have 
accepted substantial wage cuts, accord- 
ing to Bird M. Robinson, president of 
the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation. Mr. Robinson said that be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 workers are 
employed by the short line companies 
in his organization and that the wide 
acceptance of pay cuts should aid in 
settling the wage situation on other 
railroads. 





Other Important Items 











The Western Association of Rolled 
Steel Consumers has caused the is- 
suance by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of a complaint against the U. S. 
Steel Corporation charging unfair com- 
petition in interstate commerce in vio- 
lation of the Clayton act. The com- 
plaint is based on the system known as 
the Pittsburgh base price and Pitts- 
burgh plus price, under which all steel, 
except rails, wherever made, is sold 
at the Pittsburgh base price, plus an 
imaginary freight rate charge, equal to 
the actual freight charge from Pitts- 
burgh to the point at which the prod- 
uct is sold. 

* * * 

Business failures in April, according 
to Dun’s, number 1,487, an increase of 
11.3 per cent. compared with March. 
Liabilities, however, totaled only $38,- 
567,769, or $28,000,000 below the March 
maximum and materially less than 
those of the three preceding months. 

* * * 


A winter wheat crop of 629,287,000 
bushels was forecast by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, basing its estimate 
on the condition of the crop as of May 


FORBES 


1, which averaged 888 per cent. of nor- 
mal. Condition of the crop in April 
was 91 per cent., in December 87.9 per 
cent. 

* * * 

Secretary Hughes advised Chairman 
Porter of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that he would forward at 
the earliest possible moment full in- 
formation as to the condition of the oil 
fields in Mexico and Central America 
sought under a resolution by Mr. Porter 
introduced in view of published re- 
ports that the fields were going dry 
and that salt water was causing con- 
siderable damage in some wells. 

* 

Exports from the United States for 
April, according to the Department of 
Commerce, totaled $340,000,000 com- 
pared with $386,811,138 in March and 
$648,717,098 in April, 1920. Imports in- 
creased $3,000,0000 over the month be- 
fore, but were $241,000,000 below the 
April, 1920, mark. Gold imports for 


the month were $92,000,000; exports 
only $400,000. 
* * * 
Total production of sugar in the 


United States in 1920 is placed at l,- 
266,148 tons by the Department of 
Agriculture, exceeding the best pre- 
vious crop, in 1916, by 12 per cent. 

* * * 


The foreign-born white population of 
New York City, the Census Bureau an- 
nounces, is 1,989,216, or 35.4 per cent. 
of the total, compared with 40 per cent. 
in 1910. Natives of Russia led in num- 
ber with 479,481; Italians numbered 
388,427; Irish, 202,833; Germans, 193,- 
558; Poles, 145,257 and Austrians 126,- 
447. The total 1920 census for New 
York is given as 5,621,151. 

* * * 

The Temple State Bank, Temple, 

Texas, has closed its doors. 
* * * 

Six countries have reduced their bank 
rates since the first of the year. The 
order in which the changes were made 
follows: 


Date New 

of Change. Rate, 

Calcutta, India........ Mar. 3, 1921 6 % 
Switzerland ........... Apr. 6, 1921 414% 
London, England...... Apr. 27, 1921 6% % 
Stockhold, Sweden.....May 3, 1921 6% % 


Copenhagen, Denmark.May 4, 1921 61% % 
New York..............May 5, 1921 644% 


*x* * * 

Unemployment caused a decrease of 
$10,000,000 in deposits in the United 
States postal savings system during 
during April, the Postoffice Department 
announces. The total deposits on May 
1 were $158,100,000. 

* * «¢ 

Production of steel ignots in April 
by thirty companies affiliated with the 
American Iron and Steel Institute was 
1,213,958 tons, against 1,570 978 tons in 
March, 1,749,477 in February, and 2,- 
203,186 in January. 

* * * 

The United States Steel Corporation 
reports a further decline in its unfilled 
orders of 439,541 tons during April, 
bringing the total business on its books 
dewn to 5,845,224 tons, compared with 
6,284,765 tons on March 31. Operations 
are estimated at about 40 per cent. 

* * & 

‘ That the Master Plumbers’ Associ- 
ation of New York are boycotting a 
labor-saving and pipe-saving device 
approved by the Board of Standard 
and Appeals, and endorsed by builders 
and architects, was shown in testimony 
brought out before the Lockwood Com- 
mittee, investigating the building situ- 
ation in New York. It was estimated 
that this device, known as the Cody 
anti-syphon trap, resulted in a saving 
of from 30 to 60 per cent. in plumbing 
costs. The penalty for installing the 
device was $25 fine for the first offence, 
$50 for the second, and explusion from 
the association on the third offence, 











Two Ways 
to Business 
Leadership 


Do you want to bea business leader? 
There are two ways to reach your goal. 


First, by actual experience in some 


commercial line. This method has 
three objections. You may have to 
give up years to it, you are likely to 
find your ability limited to one kind 
of work, and you may not always 
find it easy to secure association with 
able executives. 


Second, by an intensive study of 
the methods of successful leaders, 
wherever found. This method results 
in a well-rounded knowledge of busi- 
ness fundamentals. By learning to 
apply the principles used by these 
leaders to your own activities, you 
advance very rapidly. 


A Quick Method 


Through years of business research, labor- 
atory work,and study of the lives of successful 
men, specialists of the N INSTI- 
TUTE have gathered and put into clear, 
understandable form the fundamental busi- 
ness information that every man must have 
to achieve leadership in business. This 
information has heretofore been revealed 
only in the classrooms of the Babson Insti- 
tute through the Resident School where 
tuition is $2,000 a year exclusive of living 
expense. 

Now, however—through the development 
of the EXTENSION DIVISION of the 
Babson Institute this training is available 
through the Correspondence School at a 


fraction of the cost of the resident school 
tuition. 


Send For §  —_—_~—_= 
TRAINING 
FOR 


This Book 


Which way are 5 ; 
yougoingto take «| BUSINESS [° 
—the long way “| LEADERSHIP | 
or theshort way? — . i 








let, ‘Training 
for Business 
Leadership,” 
tells you how 
to make the 
short way 
yours, It con- 
tains infor- = 
mation of ; 
extraordinary interest to ail men ambitious 
for success. Full infermation on all 
courses. There is no obligation, 


Extension Division, Dept. 1335 
BABSON INSTITUTE 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 























Extension Division, Dept.1335 


BABSON INSTITUTE 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Piease send me free, your booklet, “Training 
for Business Leadership.” 


Address... .cccccescsccccerertacccosess Ree er 


Business Address.... 








Prudence-Bonds 


He who laughs last is the in- 
vestor who is content with 
6% interest and 100% safety. 


Send for booklet No. F.M.-158 


Realty Associates 


Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen &. 
New York Breeklyn 

















Helping Your Salesmen Sell 


Some Sales Managers get the idea that when they send out 
a “ginger” letter or a “pep” bulletin once a week, they are 
helping their men sell. Most salesmen, however, would rather 
have some real information—something that will help them 
develop new business, cover more ground and make bigger 
sales. 


The Sales Manager who visualizes his territory on large 
washable National Maps, showing territory divisions, sales- 
men’s routes, the location of distributors, dealers, customers, 
prospects, sales quotas, and other sales statistics and data, is 
in position to give real tooperation to his salesmen. He is also 
enabled to check up on results and to know whether his firm 
is getting its full share of the business in any particular 
territory. 


You can mark on these maps with pen, pencil, crayon or 
water-color paints. When you wish to change the marking, 
simply erase it with a sponge, damp cloth or art gum. The 
surface is left perfectly smooth and clean, and is not injured 
in the least. 


By using the map tack system in connection with the mark- 
ing system on these washable maps, you can know at a glance 
the exact situation in any part of your territory. 


The Multi-Unit System 


The efficient and convenient Multi-Unit System is the last 
word in the effective display of large business maps. Saves 
both time and office space. No more hunting through cabinets 
or desk drawers for the particular map you want. Your maps 
are always within easy reach, ready when you want them, and 
folded back against the wall in a neat orderly arrangement 
when not in use. Forty large state maps in the wall space 
required by a single map. 


Write for Catalog F, which describes and illustrates the 
various sizes and styles of Multi-Unit fixtures. You will find 
one that will meet your requirements, whether your territory 
is a single state or the entire forty-eight. 


We also mount blue prints, graphic charts or other special 
maps. Tell us what territory you cover and we will be glad 
to help you solve your map problem. 


“Tack Talk,” a little booklet describing how 

various firms use map tacks in visualizing 

their territory, will be sent on request. It 
is full of business building ideas. 


© 
National Map Company 
Map Makers for 36 Years 
Indianapolis si: iS ais New York 
Address Dept. C-7, Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| * Heeringansn-oee $7,500,000,000 in Treas- 
ury certificates and Victory notes 
into Treasury certificates maturing be- 
tween 1925 and 1928 is proposed by 
Secretary Mellon. Repeal of excess 
profits tax; readjustment of income tax 
rates to a maximum of 40 per cent. this 
year and 35 per cent. thereafter, because 
present rates force investments in tax- 
free bonds; repeal of luxury tax; and 
levying of additional taxes of wide ap- 
plication, such as stamp taxes or auto- 
mobile taxes, are further recommended 
by the Secretary, who states that the 
Treasury is not prepared to recommend 
a general sales tax. 


| D podeame eager sid of Public Welfare, 
covering education, welfare, health, 
social service, charities bureau and 
federation service is proposed in a bill 
by Senator Kenyon. 


T= feasibility of a system of im- 
proved national highways would be 
reported on by the Secretary of War, 
under a bill of Senator Shields. 


EPARTMENT of Land and Natu- 

ral Resources with divisions for 
mineral lands, forests, water resources, 
and agricultural lands is proposed in 
a bill by Representative Huddelston. 


ENATE Finance Committee has be- 

gun hearings on the sales tax, which 
is meeting vigorous opposition, and, 
with the failure of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to recomend it, looks 
doubtful of passage. 


wo Finance Corporation will not 
act upon requests for financing 
coal and metal exports until the Knox 
Peace Resolution is, passed. 


A®*® Immigration Board, to be com- 
posed of the Secretary of Labor 
and one representative each of manu- 
facturing, commercial, agricultural, and 
general economic interests, would be 
created by a bill introduced by Senator 
Sterling. . 


BOLITION of two assistant secre- 

taryships of the Treasury and the 
substitution therefor of an under-sec- 
retary of the Treasury, effective July 1, 
is recommended by the Treasury De- 
partment. 


DDRESSING the District of Colum- 

bia’ Bankers’ Association, Presi- 
dent Harding said, “The Government 
should cease to be a competitor of busi- 
ness which ought to be in the hands of 
private enterprises.” 


A BILL levying a 1 per cent. tax 
on net personal wealth of each in- 
dividual above $10,000, will doubtless 
be introduced by Representative Bach- 
rach. This would yield more than $1,- 
000,000,000 in revenue. 


NDER the Frelinghuysen coal 

stabilization bill, favorably reported 
in the Senate, it is understood that the 
secretaries of the Interior and Com- 
merce Departments prefer that the ad- 
ministration be jointly under both de- 
partments for the compilation and 
making public of statistics on supply, 
costs and price. 





BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


a ew Banking Committee of the 
Senate unanimously rejected two 
bills introduced by Senator Smoot for 
amending Federal Farm Loan act, the 
purpose of which was to require dis- 
solution of joint stock banks and to 
remove tax exemption on bonds issued 
by banks. 


HE resignation of Dr. Page, chair- 

man of the tariff commission, within 
the next few months to accept a pro- 
fessorship, and the appointment of 
Thomas O. Marvin, now vice-commis- 
sioner, to the chairmanship, is freely 
predicted. 


pew of the investigation of the 
clothing industry proposed by Sena- 
tor Moses will be greatly widened if a 
resolution offered by Senator Borah is 
adopted. The Moss resolution was di- 
rected principally against the alleged 
control of the industry by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ Union. The 
Borah resolution directs the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor to inves- 
tigate “the conditions in the clothing 
industry in the United States, includ- 
ing the working conditions, the causes 
of. the industrial unrest in the leading 
clothing centres, and the bearing of 
such unrest on the cost of clothing to 
the public.” 


— building appropriation bill 
has met opposition from Represen- 
tative Mondell, who declares that while 
he does not regard all such bills as 
“pork barrel legislation,’ he believes 
the nation’s finances do not warrant 
such appropriations at this time. 


oo E. WILSON, president of 
the American Institution of Meat 
Packers, asserted before a House com- 
mittee that a modified form of Federal 
regulation of the meat packing com- 
panies is not opposed by the industry. 
He said that the original proposal for 
regulation, following the Federal Trade 
Commission report on the industry in 
1918, would be opposed by the packers 
“to the last, because they might as well 
die fighting as die of slow strangula- 
tion.” 


| Rie elad C. BROWN, president 
of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change, who also appeared in opposi- 
tion to packer control legislation, said 
that retail butchers are the “greatest 
profiteers this country has_ ever 
known,” and advocated control of re- 
tail butchers’ associations in the large 
distributing cities, which, he said, 
“have as close or closer organization 
than any of the big trade union or- 
ganizations.” 


P RESIDENT HARDING has asked 
Attorney General Daugherty to in- 
vestigate charges of profiteering in con- 
tracts and purchases made by the War 
Department during the war. 


XPORT trade by American com- 

panies would be exempt from 
federal taxes and companies formed 
under this arrangement would be under 
supervision of the Department of Com- 
merce, according to the provisions of 
a bill introduced by Senator Fletcher. 
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Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, ete., listed be- 

ill be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE, Simply check the 
list, pin it to your letterhead or busi- 
ness card, and return it to us. 


May 28, 1921 


How An Account With a Broker 
is Opened 

Interesting 14 page booklet fully covering 
this subject. 


Selected Securities . 


A four-page pamphlet HUsting and deseribing 
stocks and bonds selected by a well-known in- 
vestment house. 


Principles and Policies of the 
United States Steel Corporation 


Interesting 21 page booklet fully covering 
this subject. 


Special Analysis of Island Oil 


A thorough study of this preperty by an 
expert gives interesting facts on Island Oil's 
financial status, earnings, property, business 
and outlook. 


Weekly Financial Digest 


Interesting pamphlet enabling investors to 
keep in touch with the investment situation. 


Golden Opportunities 


15-page beoklet listing and describing var- 
fous especially desirable bond issues. 


Securities Suggestions 

A semi-monthly publication in which impor- 
tant financial topics are discussed. Issued 
in the interest of the large and small in- 
vestor. 


Your Opportunity to Save 
Interesting pamphlet describing Investor’s First 
Mortgage Bonds and showing how they may be 
bought under the Partial Payment Plan. 


Investor’s Service Booklet 
Booklet enabling interested investors to keep 
in touch with the investment situation. 


Two Men and Their Money 


An interesting story of two men, Smith & 
Jones invested their money—the one with 
successful results—the other with most dis- 
astrous. 


Investor’s Mail Service 
Pamphlet describing in an interesting manner 
a mail service for investors. 


Pocket Manual of Statistical 
Records 

Booklet giving high and low records and other 
impertant data for 1920 of all stocks and 
bonds listed en the principal exchanges. 


Foreign Exchange Explained 
Very interesting little booklet telling in a con- 
cise way all about this much-discussed topic. 


Trading Suggestions 
Published weekly, treats the most active stocks 
listed on the Stock Exchange. 


Listed Stocks in Good Technical 


Positions 

Specially prepared circular covering a group of 
listed stocks in good technical positiens, both 
for the long and short sides of the market. 


Pertinent Facts on Security In- 
vestments 


Booklet setting forth in an interesting man- 
ner the advantages the investor derives by 
doing business with a broker, who is a mem- 
ber of a recognized exchange. 


The Fallacy of Foreign Exchange 
As An Investment 


Pamphlet bringing out some interesting facts 
on this subject for the investor. 


Market Facts and Views 
Booklet listing and comparing 60 Hsted divi- 
dend-paying stocks. 


The Glasser Plan 

Pamphlet outlining a plan under which the 
small saver can become an investor. 
Faith in a Security Should Begin 


at Home 

This is the belief of one investment security 
house, and the story of why they have guar- 
anteed their security is in their interesting 
booklet. 


Standard Gas 


Notes 


A graphic record showing how a large utility 
company has steadily increased earnings for 
more than ten years. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


& Electric Co. 





DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 











Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation— 
First annual statement shows earnings 
of $6.33 per share for the common 
stock. 

American Beet Sugar Company—Re- 
ported deficit of $400,000 after common 
dividends for the year ending March 
31, 1921, against earnings of $14.17 per 
share in the preceding year. 

American Cotton Oil Company— 
Passed the 3 per cent semi-annual di- 
vidend on its preferred stock, but de- 
clared that financial position is strong. 

American Hide & Leather Co.—Re- 
ported deficit of $1,210,383 for first quar- 
ter of 1921, against surplus of $238,135, 
1920. Sharp advance in the price of 
“upper leathers” should aid the com- 
pany’s inventory position. 

American Steel Foundries—Net in- 
come before dividends in the March 
quarter of 1921, $518,280, against $1,415,- 
295 in 1920. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Stockhold- 
ers of record May 20, 1921, have been 
offered $90,000,000 additional stock at 
par, in the ratio of one new share for 
five of the old. “Rights” expire July 
20, and payments may be made in full 
on that date, or $10 then, $40 September 
1, and $50 Nov. 7, 1921. The new issue 
has not been underwritten, because it 
is the opinion of the directors that the. 
151,000 shareholders will absorb it 
readily. 

American Writing Paper Company— 
Earned $13.50 per share of preferred 
stock in 1920, against $3.48 in 1919. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation—Earn- 
ed the 1 1/4 per cent. quarterly divi- 
dend on the total common stock in 
first three months of 1921, according 
to President Grace, who estimated un- 
filled orders at $110,000,000, on Mar. 31, 
1921, against $145,000,000 Dec. 31 1920. 
Shipbuilding contracts were being 
completed, he said, and no new ship 
business was being taken. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company— 
Brooklyn City Railroad reported net 
income of $72,096 for March, against 
deficit of $59,733 for the month last 
year. 

California Packing Corporation— 
Earned $9.01 per common share in 1920, 
against $14.36, 1919. Price slump will 
probably further reduce profits for the 
current year. 

Cambria Steel Company—1920 earn- 
ings $11.09 per share, against $4.64 in 
1919, 

Cramp (Wm.) & Sons’ Ship & En- 
gine Bldg. Co.—Earned $11.24 per share 
in 1920, against $11.07, 1919. 

Canadian Pacific Railway—English fi- 
nancial interests, for the first time since 
1914, have acquired a_ substantial 
amount of the 4 per cent. debenture 
stock issued by the company. President 
Beatty has predicted that the renewed 
activities of English financiers would 
have an important influence on future 
financing. 

c. C. C. & St. Louis Railway—Au- 
thorized to acquire control of the 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute 
Railway by purchase of its $4,290,000 
capital stock outstanding, for $1,000,- 
000, making payment with $1,052,600 6 
per cent. 20-year refunding and im- 
provement mortgage bonds of a new 
series. 

Detroit United Railways Company— 
Declared 2 1/Z per cent. stock dividend, 
payable June 1, instead of the usual 2 
per cent. quarterly dividend in casH. 

Du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co. 
—Has sold $35,000,000 10-year 7 1/2 
per cent. bonds to partly supply funds 
for the permanent financing of the 


block of General Motors Corporation 
stock taken off the hands of W. C. 
Durant last fall. The du Pont Securi- 
ties Corporation, which purchased the 
General Motors stock, will be liqui- 
dated in the near future. 


East Coast Fisheries Company—All 
fishing operations have ceased, accord- 
ing to “Boston News Bureau,” and it is 
said that the company cannot be oper- 
ated at a profit. 

Gulf States Steel Company—Report- 
ed deficit of $102,917 for first quarter of 
1921, after taxes, depreciation, etc., 
against surplus before dividends of 
$308,938 for first quarter of 1920. 

Haytian-American Corporation — J. 
M. Rosenberg has been appointed re- 
ceiver. Failure to pay $105,000 interest 
on the 7 per cent. notes was alleged. 
Assets of Haytian-American Sugar Co., 
subsidiary, were said to total $10,- 

International Petroleum Company, 
Ltd.—The “Iron Age” states that com- 
pany plans a 25,000-barrel refinery at 
harbor of Barranquilla, Colombia, and 
is building a refinery of 700,000-barrel 
annual capacity on the Magdalena 
River, Colombia. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company—Has 
sold $10,000,000 ten-year 8 per cent. sink- 
ing fund gold notes to a banking syn- 
dicate, which has made an offering 
tc the public at 99 1/2 and interest. The 
trust agreement provides for the re- 
tirement of the entire issue at 110 and 
interest, by drawing by lot $1,000,000 
per year, $500,000 on each interest 
date. 

Kennecott Copper Corporation— 
Earned 52 cents per share in 1920, 
against 15 cents, - 1919. 

Kresge (S. S.) Company—April sales 
$4,391,968, against $4,000,448 in April, 
1920. Sales for first four months of 
this year $15,717,142, against $14,100,241, 
1920. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—De- 
ficit of $1,395,202 for March quarter of 
1921, against profit of $1,516,997 in 1920. 

Otis Elevator Company—Declared a 
stock dividend of 50 per cent. on the 
common stock, payable July 1, to stock 
of record June 15. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company— 
Reported a deficit after taxes, of $489,- 
502 for the first quarter of this year, 
compared with net income of $717,265 
for first quarter of 1920. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—April sales 
$16,375,290, against $21,824,141 in April, 
1920. For first four months of 1921 
sales were $66,902,259 against $107,725,- 
130, 1920. 

Southern Railway—No action has as 
yet been taken upon the June dividend 
on the preferred stock which is usually 
declared at this time. Dividends on the 
preferred and common stocks of the 
Alabama Southern, a controlled road, 
have been reduced from an annual ba- 
sis of 7 per cent. to 6 per cent. 

Studebaker Corporation—Reports to- 
tal sales of $18,475,271 for March quar- 
ter, compared with $23,301,243 for March 
quarter of 1920. Net profits were $2,- 
110,578, against $4,472,092 in 1920, while 

11,620: cars were sold, against 13,414 
in first three months last year. It is 
notable that the profit margin per car 
has come down; for net profits have 
been reduced more than 50 per cent., 
while sales have declined less than 14 
per cent. 

Submarine Boat Corporation—Has 
taken contract for about 1,200 tons of 
structural steel for fabrication. Steam- 
ship subsidiaries doing very little. 



















































































Can a Corporation 
Be Compelled to 
Declare Dividends? 


il 
Suppose you owned some 7% non- 
cumulative preferred stock in a 
prosperous corporation which had not 
declared dividends in five years. 
Suppose at the end of that time, the 
directors declared a 7% dividend on 
the preferred, a 25% dividend on the | 
common stock. Would the preferred 
stockholders have any recourse? Could 
they demand the unpaid dividends of 
the five preceding years, before the 
holders of common stock cut the | 
melon? Hundreds of questions like 
this, which concern every person 
holding stock in a corporation, are 
answered in a simple, straightfor- 
ward, authoritative way, in 

| 








Corporate Organization 


and Management 


By Thomas Conyngton of the 
New York Bar 


The standard guide in all matters of organizing, 
financing, and managing corporations. Mr. 
Conyngton starts at the very beginning, 
analyzing the corporate form, showing its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. He describes in 
detail the full procedure of incorporating, the 
kinds of stock, and their issue. e explains 
the charter, by-laws, and meetings. 


A Guide for Business Men 


The duties of the officers, declaration of divi- 
dends, handling finances, promotions, consoli- 
dations, reorganizations, and dissolutions are 
clearly explained. Many pages of legally ac- 
curate corporation forms, which you can use as 
guides, are contained. The analytical index 
«nables you to secure instantly the answer to 
the problem confronting you. 





You May Examine the Work 


If you are interested in any corporation, or 
expect to be, this manual will be of constant 
assistance to you. It contains 778 pages and 
2.0 forms. ublished 1917 (Sixth printing, 
1920). You may examine it at your book- 
store, or, we will gladly send you the work for 
inspection; the form below is for your con- 
venience. : 


The Ronald Press 
Company | 
At Bookstores yuyu u0mmmmmumnninnmor by Mail 


The Ronald Press Company, 
* 20 Vesey St., New York 


kl Send me for examination Conyngton’s Corpor 
ate Organization and Management. Within five 
days of receipt, I will either remit $6 in pay- 
ment or return the book. 


WN asia lwiwesedbass sarees 
(335) 
Business Commoctionw.... 0.050000 0scc0sss 








i For catalog of publications, check here. 1 | 
\ 
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INDUSTRIAL 
SURVEY 


The survey and digest for in- 
dustrial executives. 
Monthly—$1 a Year 


Samples on Request. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Liberal Compensation 
For Capable Men. 


Industrial Survey Co. 
Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland 

















WHY BUSINESS MEN 
are discarding their former 
addressing systems for 




















No Embossing Equipment to buy. 
Addresses are stenciled into ‘“Address- 
erpress” Cards with any regular type- 
writer. 

















The Elliott Company, 
143 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
































You can write or print on the fibre 
frames of “Addresserpress” Address 
Cards. And these fibre cards are much 
less bulky, much lighter, and much less 
expensive than. metal plates. 





Tennessee Copper & Chemical Co.— 
Reported defict of $285,889 for 1920, 
against deficit of $675,379, 1919. 

Underwood Typewriter Company— 
Domestic sales for the four months 
ended April 30, 1921, were fully as large 
as the record made in the first four 
months of 1920. 

United Cigar Stores Co.—Sales for 
first four months of this year, $24;802,- 
527, against $23,051,567, in 1920. A divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. was declared on the 
common stock, payable June 2. Pre- 


vious common dividends this year have 


been at the rate of 14% in January and 
February, and 1 per cent. in March and 
April. 

United Gas Improvement Company— 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company, on 
April 30, put into effect a rate of $1.28 
for gas, a reduction of three cents— 
owing to reduced costs. Rates are de- 
termined every four months under the 
cost-of-service method. 

U. S. Food Products Corp.—Earned 
nothing per share in 1920, against $9.91 
in 1919. Net profits were $1,758,374, but 
reduction of inventories brought about 
a net deficit of $148,713. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Company—Sales 
for first four months of this year, $40,- 
284,996, against $38,239,788 in 1920. 

Vanadium Corporation of America— 
Reported earnings equivalent to $6.89 
per share for the 15 1/2 months ended 
Dec. 31, 1920. The largest consumers of 
its product are the automobile concerns, 
and until the motor industry again 
settles down to a steady output the full 
earning power of Vanadium will not 
be shown. Bridgeville plant has been 
closed. 





The Ford Motor Company announces 
that in future employees will receive 
bonus payments semi-monthly instead 
of annually. Bonus payments for 1920 
totalled approximately $7,000,000. 
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Japan’s Greatest Business Epic 


Mitsui. The principal holdings are: Oji 
Paper Company, 331-3 per cent.; Hok- 
kaida Tanko Company, 331-3 per cent.; 
Shibaura Engineering Works, 70 per 
cent.; Japan Celluloid Company, 51 per 
cent. The total capital of these enter- 
prises is 152,500,000 yen, of which 93,125,- 
000 is paid up. The Mitsui Gomei Com- 
Company is also stockholder in Bank 
of Japan, Tokyo Marine Insurance 
Company, Kanfa Fuchi Spinning Com- 
pany, and many other smaller concerns. 

Mitsui coal from Mitsui mines is 
hauled on Mitsui railroads to Mitsui 
harbors, where it is loaded into Mitsui 
ships built in Mitsui shipyards. Or 
again, Mitsui employes buy American 
cotton, and ship it by Mitsui steamers, 
built in Mitsui shipyards, to Japan, 
where it is delivered to Mitsui cotton 
spinners, made into fabrics, and re- 
shipped in Mitsui boats to Mitsui sell- 
ing agents all over the world. 


The power, as well as the ramifica- 
tions of such an organization is stagger- 
ing. 

The present head of the holding 
company is Baron Hachiroemon Mit- 
sui, born in 1857, in Kyoto. He stud- 
ied in New Brunswick, New Jersey, and 
in England, 1872 to 1874, and succeeded 
to the estate in 1885. Baron Mitsui 
has been a liberal contributor to char- 
ities; several hospitals have been 
founded, and many others have re- 
ceived contributions from his pocket. 

Other prominent members of the 
Mitsui family are Tokuemon, president 
of the Toshin Soko Company; Baron 
Takayasu; Genemon, president of the 
Mitsui Bank; Morinosuke; Yonosuki, 
president of the Mitsui Bussan Com- 
pany; Gennosuki, president of the Mit- 
































Forms to be addressed are inserted and 
removed from the “Addresserpress” 
face up. The soft rubber ink roll prints 
from above. Both stenciled and printed 
addresses are in full sight at all times. 


























os 
Several forms can be inserted at once 
in the ““Addresserpress” and top form 
removed after each impression. This is 
an important factor in developing the 
superior speec of the “Addresserpress” 

















Send tor our Booklet **Addvesser- 


pressing”’ 


sUire Elliott Co. 


150 Albany St.,,;Cambridge, Mass. 








A Little 
baugh 
ow 2 Now and 








gh ‘Then 


Prizes for Stories 

Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly sustable. 


a 





— “A One Man Town” 


A concern in Providence, R. I. had con- 
tracted with a man in a small western town to 
sell him some of their merchandise. But like 
many present day concerns the poor man be- 
came afflicted with that disease, cancellitis and 
cancelled his orders. Immediately upon receipt 
of his letter the Providence concern wrote him 
a letter stating that he had made a contract 
A letter was also sent to the Postmaster of the 
small town, asking him to acknowledge their 
letter. A letter was also addressed to “the 
leading lawyer” of the small town telling him 
the circumstances and to be prepared for any 
trouble that might arise between them and 
their customer. Another letter was sent to 
“the leading banker” of the town: informing 
him that they were drawing a draft on the 
above-mentioned man and to prepare to collect 
same. A week elapsed with no reply. Then 
one morning the sales manager received a 
letter which read as follows: ‘“Gentlemen— 
Your letters addressed to the Postmaster, 
‘Leading Lawyer’ and ‘Leading Banker’ re- 
ceived. I am the Postmaster of this town— 
I received your letter. I am the only lawyer 
in this town—I cannot handle your case. I 
am also the president of the only bank here, 
and your draft is ignored, and furthermore if 
I wasn’t the Baptist Minister, I would tell you 
to go to .’—$5 prize to A, E. Sparks, 





Bristol, R. I. 





His Remittance 

Times can never be so hard that some one 
does not succeed in getting a laugh out of the 
troubles that they bring. There is a story 
going the rounds concerning a Western wool- 
grower who became so discouraged over the 
low price of raw wool that he rounded up a 
car load of his sheep and consigned them to a 
commission merchant in one of the big pack- 
ing-house cities. A short time thereafter he 
received a telegram from the dealer saying: 
“Price realized on sale of sheep not enough to 
pay the freight. Please remit $68 to cover 
deficit.” In reply he wired, “Have no money, 
but am remitting with more sheep.”—New York 
Evening Post. Z 

id * 


When the Whistle Blew 

An architect who was overseeing the con- 
struction of a dwelling house came by to in- 
spect the job one day at noon hour. Looking 
up at the side of the house where a carpenter 
had been putting on siding, he saw a nail which 
had not been driven clear in, and turning to 
the contractor, who was standing near, said: 
“There’s a nail some carpenter has forgotten 
to drive in.” 

“No, he didn’t forget it,” the contractor re- 
plied, ‘“‘the twelve o’clock whistle blew while 
he was driving that nail.’”—$1 prize to B. F. 
Clark, 101 W. 15th 8t., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


The Liberal Loan Shark 

A loan shark who made a specialty of lend- 
ing money to negroes had his office on the 
floor above mine in one of our southern cities. 
An old “mammy” who did housework for my 
wife made regular weekly trips to the floor 
above and, jokingly, I asked her one day what 
took her up there so much. “I goes up dar to 
see Mr. Boyd. You know Capt’n he’s a pufect 
genaman. He let me have fo dollars about 
two month ago and he aint nevah sed a wo’d 
about that fo dollars since.” 

“Well then Auntie,” I asked, “why do you 
go there to see him?” 

“Oh dat! Why I jes goes up dar and gives 
him fifty cents every week, but he aint nevah 
asked for dat fo dollars.”—$1 prize to D. E. 
Ward, 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

. * 


Guess Who Got the Job 

In the employment manager’s office of a 
large business house stood a long line of boys 
awaiting an interview. At ‘the extreme end 
of the long line stood a freckled faced urchin 
impatiently waiting his turn. Presently the 
manager’s private secretary came through the 
room. With a quick pass he shoved a bit of 
folded paper into her hand, saying, *Tt’s for 
the boss.” A few moments later the manager 
read this message: Don’t hire any kid till you 
see me. I’m the last one in the line and I’m 
there with the goods.”” The vacancy was soon 
filled."—$1 prize to Frank Ambler, Honolulu, 
7. 


(Continued from page 120) 












sui Mining Company; Baron Tak Naga: 


Takamichi and Takaakira. 
The Mitsuis of today have inlicriteg 
the foresight of their ancestors. Sy, 


tremendous undertakings, running int) 
billions of dollars annually, naturally 
call for the most skilfull handling, an, 
the Mitsuis have gathered around them 
some of Japan’s best business brains. 
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Promotions and Changes 








a 


Walter C. White was elected president of ¢} 
White Motor Company, succeeding Windsor 7 
White. Walter C. Teagle, Philemon Di: kinsor 
and William G. Mather were elected directors 
succeeding E. W. Hulet, J. H. Harding an; 
Michael Gavin. Thomas H. White was addeg 
tu the board. a 


The General Motors Corporation announce 
that John L. Pratt has been appointed Genera| 
Manager of the Accessory Division of the cor. 
poration. 











Joseph P. Day has been elected a Director 
of the Realty Associates Investment Corpora. 
tion. 


The following officers were chosen for the 
1921-22 period at the annual election of th 
Consolidated Stock Exchange: W. S. Silkwort! 
president; S. A. Luther, first vice-president 
Mortimer H. Wagar, second vice-president 
John E. Hoey, treasurer; Valentine Mott 
chairman. 


Walter F. Brown of Toledo, O., has been ap- 
pointed by President Harding as his persona 
representative on the commission which is 
reorganizing the executive branch of the Gov. 
ernment. 


W. Allston Flagg, of New York, has been 
elected a member of the New York Cotton Ex. 
change. 


George L. Burr has been appointed a vice 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 


“New York. 


R. H. Collins, formerly president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cadillac Motor Company 
has formed a new automobile company to b 
known as the Collins Motor Car Company. 


M. J. Lahey has resigned as sales manager 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company and will be- 
come associated with W. C. Durant as sales 
manager of the Durant Motor Company. 


The following have been elected officers of 
the General Motors Export Corporation: J 
Amory Haskell, president; Paul Fitzpatrick 
Peter S. Steenstrup and Alfred H. Swayne 
vice presidents. 


George W. Mixer df George W. Goethals é 
Company has severed his connection with that 
firm to become president of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company. 





SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENTS 


by writing us your Investment problems 





Summary and Opinien en 
one stock .........$8.00 


Summary and Opinen en 
three stocks ......$8.00 
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INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York 


Enclosed is §........for advice on...... 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering an’ 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how ! 
eured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
2628 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
127TH DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of two dollars and twents five 


cents per share will be paid on Friday, July 15, | 21 
to stockholders of record at the close of busines: 
Monday, June 20, 1921 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasut 
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$25,000,000 
= United States of Brazil - 


: rs | Twenty-Year 8% External Gold Bonds 


(Non-Callable) 
* Dated June 1, 1921 Due June 1, 1941 
eS 


Principal and interest payable in New York City in United States gold coin at the office of Dillon, Read & Co., Fiscal 
Agents of Brazil in the United States. Interest payable June 1 and December 1. Coupon Bonds of $1000 and $500 
denominations, registerable as to principal. Exempt from all Brazilian taxes, present or future. 


The Bonds are not callable in whole or in part 


As a Sinking Fund, the Brazilian Government agrees to provide a sum sufficient 

to buy $625,000 principal amount of bonds semi-annually during the life of 
ounces the loan, which payments will be applied by Dillon, Read & Co., to the 
“y purchase of bonds in the market at or below 105 and accrued interest. Any 
balance unexpended at the end of six months reverts to the Brazilian Government 


DIRECT LIEN ON GOVERNMENT TAXES 


or th These bonds, when issued, will be a direct obligation of the United States of Brazil, and will be specifically secured by a 
' first charge on the Consumption Tax (Consumo) and Stamp Tax, (Sello) which yielded, at the average rate of exchange 
in 1920, approximately $58,963,000 last year, and according to present estimates will yield $60,000,000 in 1921; also by a second 
charge on the Government’s receipts from customs’ duties. The total receipts from all the above taxes in 1920 were 
$127,759,000, on part of which there was a prior charge amounting to $4,035,271. Receipts from the above taxes are pledged 
by the Government to secure a total issue of $50,000,000 bonds, of which the present offering is a part. 











rsor 


\ nk i PURPOSE 

The proceeds of this loan are to be employed in part for the purchase in the United States of materials required by -he 
\, m 3 Government. 
- DEBT 


On December 31, 1920, the national debt of Brazil, both external and internal (converted into dollars at par of exchange), 
was approximately one billion dollars, of which $565,000,000 was external. A large part of this debt was incurred for the 
i f construction of Government railways, steamships and other revenue-producing undertakings. On the basis of the latest 
to t estimate of population, this represents a total indebtedness of about $33 per capita and carries an annual per capita charge 
y. of $1.85. This compares with the per capita debt of other na‘ions as follows: 


1 be- no Canme@e ...:.:.+5:. s « S275a8 
ees ‘ OS eee OS eee eee 
. Bemes lw ll lls lll tl e!®€6€6UMR Great Britain ... .. « »« 62720 
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The present issue is the first offering of Brazilian Govern-ent bonds in the United States, previous Brazilian external loans 
having been issued in London and Paris. 





that NATURAL WEALTH 
The area of Brazil is 3,300,000 square miles, covering nearly half of South America. It is larger than continental United 
a States, the United Kingdom and France. combined. Its population of approximately 30,000,000 represents half the total 
povulation of the South American continent. Brazil has vast natural wealth, and the increasing investment of foreign and 
5 local capital is rapidly bringing out the nation’s resources. Brazil is said to contain the world’s greatest reserves of timber 


s and iron ore, and has large deposits of other essential minerals. It produces 75% of the world’s coffee, and supplies some 
of the finest grades of rubber which can not be grown in the East. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The volume of Brazil’s foreign trade has increased rapidly, and the balance in favor of exports increased from $52,000,000 
in 1911 to $211,000,000 in 1919. Exports in 1920 were larger in volume than in any previous year, although the total value 
was less than in 1919 on account of the general fall in commodity prices. The United States is Brazil’s best customer, 
, supplying about 48% of her imports and taking about 42% of her exports. Coffee makes up approximately 50% of Brazil’s 
i exports at the present time, and of this the United States has been taking about one-half in recent years. The Central 
European nations are now purchasing coffee in increasing quantity. Other important exports are rubber, cocoa, meat, 
tobacco and sugar. The largest packing plant in South America has recently been completed in Brazil. Exports of meat, 
hides and skins increased from $8,075,250 in 1913 to $73,000,000 in 1919. 


We offer the above bonds for delivery when, as and if issued and 
received by us, subject to the approval of legal proceedings by counsel. 


Price 9714 and Interest. To Net 814% 
Dillon, Read & Ca 














— Blair & Co., Inc. White, Weld & Co. 

aoe Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh 

= | Illinois Trust & Savings Bank Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
mu Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 


= The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


The information contained in this advertisement has been obtained, partly by cable, from official and other sources. 
While not guaranteed, it is accepted by us as accurate. 


Orders have been received in excess of the amount of bonds available. This advertisement appears as a matter of record. 
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Market News Is as Important to 
the Farmer as to the City Investor 


ARKET news is as important to the 

farmer as it is to the city investor. And 
the Dairymen’s League News is regarded by 
its 93,309 subscribers as the one reliable market 
paper. It was founded four years ago by the 
Dairymen’s League, Inc., to give its members 
unprejudiced market information. Itisa farm 
paper—and more. It is the voice of the farm- 
ers’ co-operative movement in the East. 


Dairymen’s League News subscribers are 
concentrated near New York City—the coun- 
try’s greatest market for food products. They 
enjoy a decided advantage over the farmers 
of more distant sections due to the lower 
freight rates, especially important since the 
big advance. They are sure of a steady year- 
round income from fresh milk. And they sup- 
plement their milk checks by selling cash crops. 


The advertising columns of The Dairymen’s League News will 
carry your sales message to these successful dairy farm families 
at minimum cost. Shall we send sample copy and rate card? 
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NEW YORK 


The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper 


JOHN D. ROSS 
10 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 








BIRGE W. KINNE 
GIRARD HAMMOND 
Ney Yank Clty Advertising Manager 


New York City’s Fresh Milk District 





